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“ What have I done 
to be so unhappy ? 99 

PAUL GAUGUIN 




PREFACE 

On the 8ih May, 1903, at Atuana, a village of Dominique, an islet 
of the Marquesas group, Paul Gauguin lay, inert, prostrated by 
two successive swoons, no longer conscious of morning or evening, 
day or night. Towards eleven o’clock on that morning. Pastor 
Vernier, summoned hastily, entered the native hut m which the 
painter lived and found him lifeless, one leg hanging out of bed, 
but still warm. And then Tioka, the faithful old Marquisan, who 
accompanied the pastor, threw himself on the body of his white 
friend, crying in despair : “ Gauguin is dead, we are lost.” 

* * * 

For some little time, Paul Gauguin had realised that his diseased 
heart could not beat much longer. Had he not written to Daniel 
de Monfreid : “ I suffer with my heart : My heart is attacked.” He 
well knew its weakness, 'resulting from the poverty in which he had " 
been struggling for fifteen years, the privations he had endured, 
and the troubles which had overwhelmed him. He had not been 
treated for the syphilis with which he was affected, the sequence % 
of a deplorable night of love before his departure for Tahiti, and 
it had poisoned his system; but how could he have paid for a 
doctor and procured remedies when he lacked the money to buy 
food? Incapable of standing up, he could see his swollen legs 
covered with enormous red, angry eczema sores, which tormented 
him horribly. # 

Not a word of complaint escaped him. To keep silent, he 
summoned the pride of his ancestors — the remote Borgias of Aragon 
— from whom he claimed descent. But as the new century dawned, 
although he exerted enormous will-power, and while he had begged 
for only two years of health to reach a certain maturity in his art, 
he knew he was finished. 

Had his life then ended only in failure? “lama great artist, 
and I know it,” he would say to his wife, and in order to give 
unfettered expression to his pictorial vision — as a free man — he had 
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had the prodigious courage to renounce all that life holds dear, a 
position on the Bourse, wife, love, children, home. He had raised 
up a barrier of indifference between the world and himself as 
regards everything not appertaining to his art — which is not to say 
that he was incapable of emotion. But nobody, except Daniel de 
Monfreid, had ever understood his confidence in his genius, his 
pride, his apparent scepticism, his self-styled egoism. What was it 
to him that his own life appeared to the world as a failure, and 
that he was finishing it in suffering and misfortune? He knew the 
value of his example, the importance of his message and, putting 
painting first, he regretted nothing. Following his star, he had never 
abandoned the struggle, despite his mental and physical torments, 
his distresses, his ghastly solitude. “ What bothers me the most,” he 
confessed, “ is not so much poverty as the continual obstacles to 
my art, which I cannot practise as I feel it, and as I could were it 
not for the poverty which ties my hands.” 

And now, he was beaten by this poverty and illness. Although 
it was the opinion of Pastor Vernier and the writer, Victor Segalen, 
who was present in Papeete at the sale of the painter’s effects, and 
later visited Atuana, as well as of the doctors who studied the 
symptoms of his disease, that Paul Gauguin Qied of a heart attack, 
"I say, for my part, that he died of starvation and despair. 

* * * 

Paul Gauguin died of starvation and despair. Such is the 
tragedy which emerges from this correspondence which we have 
collected, without unfortunately, being able to include the letters 
addressed by the artist to Daniel de Monfreid, and published by 
Victor Segalen, who used initials instead of the names of persons 
mentioned. *• 

To-day, with the exception of Judith Gerard, Paul-Emile Colin 
and Leon Fauche, the last survivor of the 1889 Exhibition of the 
Impressionist and Synthetic Group of Painters, both friends and 
enemies of Gauguin have in their turn disappeared, and although 
the living may claim consideration we owe nothing but truth to 
the dead. I have, therefore, omitted no word and no name from 
these letters — save that of a young Dane, Miss de M . . . — nor any 
accusation made by the painter against those he held responsible 
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The first letters, those of Mme. Heegaard, the mother of a 
friend of his wife, reveal a genial Gauguin, delighted with the 
married state and at having carried away from Denmark a pearl as 
precious as Mette Sophie Gad. In all these letters he gives the 
impression of being enamoured of this healthy, strong, open-minded, 
tall and handsome girl of twenty-four, as well as physically aroused 
by the contours of her firm, well modelled body. Affectionate hus- 
band, loving father, tenderly describing his first baby : “ White as 
a swan, strong as Hercules,” Gauguin glided through the happiest 
days of his life. 

But the happiness of extraordinary persons never lasts long. 
The employee of Bertin’s Bank became the impressionist painter, 
Paul Gauguin, whose pictures found no buyers. In December, 1884 
— two years after this metamorphosis — Mette had decided to return 
to Denmark, and Gauguin was selling tilt for a living. He sent 
regular reports to Messrs. Dillies & Co. of Roubaix, his employers, 
on the course of business, which was, of course, not good; exerting 
himself although detached from everything alien to his art, not to 
omit the slightest detail likely to assist the firm, in coping with 
competition. • * 

With the doggedngss which characterised him, he was to be, 
for several months the remarkable agent for tilt that was unsaleable 
because of its high price; persevering with customers, amenable 
towards his employers, until wearied at length with percentages, 
measurements and invoices, he was to abandon family, tilt and 
Denmark. 

In August, 1885, there begin the letters to “ My dear Mette,” 
which were to continue until 1897 and certainly constitute the most 
extraordinary records of love, suffering and bitterness towards the 
only woman whom Gauguin really loved and respected, and also 
the most overwhelming indictments in the trial of Mette Gauguin, 
who can now be charged with incomprehension of the artist, indiffer- 
ence towards the man, and with having as a wife failed the father 
of her five children. 

Let me explain. We may concede that, of middle-class family 
and education, attracted by Parisian life and Gauguin’s business 
position — had he not fourteen pairs of trousers — Mette, in contrast 
with wives of innumerable artists, found it difficult to contemplate 
poverty for herself and her children. But it is certain that, once 

CAtvj-rsitArt frrtm Upr hmhafirl contrived a modest but 
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his art. And nothing could avail to deflect him from his painting. 

He jokes about the illegitimate children he scatters about the 
world; a daughter in Paris, a boy Emil and more daughters in 
Tahiti and in La Dominique, but his legitimate children, “ flesh of 
our flesh,” as he reminds Mette so seasonably, are never out of his 
thoughts. He would have liked to direct their education, form their 
minds, feel they were French; instead of this, his wife tore them 
from him, and made them Danes in heart and soul. He found it par- 
ticularly painful to believe, according to certain allusions from 
Mette, that his children might one day blush for the name they bore. 
This idea obsessed him for a long time. 

He was devoted to little Clovis and his daughter Aline, with 
her innocent expression, in whom he saw reflected his own sensitive- 
ness, and who understood him better than Emil, Jean and Pola. 
For this sweet, submissive child, who alone realised that her father, 
despite his poverty, was a great painter, he compiled, in 1893, a 
notebook which he dedicated to her between a bad reproduction of 
Corot and an eulogistic chronicle of Jean Dolent: 

This Notebook is dedicated to my daughter Aline. 

« Scattered incoherent notes like dreams, like Life — all made up. 
of scraps. * 

These two children, of delicate health, were doomed to die 
young. Aline in 1897, at 18, and Clovis in 1900, at 21 years of age. 

Other letters are addressed to “ Dear Schuff,” once in the ser- 
vice of Berlin, where he made Gauguin’s acquaintance. He, too, 
forsook the Bank for painting. Emile Schuffenecker took a studio 
first in the Rue Boulard, afterwards in the Rue Durand-Clary, and 
spent several hours every day entertaining his friends. They were 
always certain to find a bed there and something to eat. Married to 
a charming and pretty woman, who in those early days was not dis- 
turbed by a lively household, the “ worthy Schuff ” opened wide his 
doors and, amid the smoke of cigarettes, long discussions on art, 
destined to revolutionize painting, took place every evening and 
were often prolonged far into the night. 

This friend, through good and ill report, welcomed Gauguin, 
whenever the painter, not knowing where else to turn, found his 
way to the house. He never refused a request for money. 

Although he was not enamoured of Gauguin’s Breton works, 
Schuffenecker remained an impressionist all his life. He admired 
his friend and recognised his genius and on his account deliberately 
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sacrificed his peace of mind. But the visits of geniuses are rarely a 
source of quiet, which Schuffenecker was not long in finding out, 
especially between 1888 and 1891, when Gauguin often showed 
the basest ingratitude. Nevertheless, nothing ever wore out his 
patience or his friendship. 

With Emile Bernard it was somewhat different. This young 
man of twenty, well-informed, zealous, mystic, with a remarkable 
talent for painting, whom Schufienecker met on a road in Brittany, 
looked up to Gauguin much as Rimbaud looked up to Verlaine. 
And tragedy, albeit of a different kind, was in store for both painter 
and poet. 

Gauguin’s meeting with Bernard, in August, 1888, in the sitting 
room of the pension Gloanec, at Pont-Aven, was the collision which 
precipitated the synthesis, which Gauguin would sometimes ironi- 
cally write “Saintaise because it rhymed with foutaise” 1 but 
the importance of which was at once realised by Gauguin with 
his extremely acute perceptions. Between the four walls of a little 
room in the pension Gloanec, Bernard rapidly painted for his new 
friend, from memory, so as to cut out the useless complication of 
forms and tones, a magnificent canvas, Breton women in a meadojv, 
representing Breton women m black dresses, seated in a green and 
yellow meadow; and Gauguin, enchanted by this method, which 
consisted in reducing all forms to their essential lines and the 
colours to all the tones of the palette — a method which he tried 
to imitate without being perfectly successful — painted in his turn 
for Bernard the Vision after the Sermon, upon a red instead of a 
yellow green background, and in which he avoided shadows as well 
as the modelling in the heads. 

But Bernard was only twenty, while Gauguin was over forty. 
The former lived in a perpetual gushing of art forms, designs, 
water-colours, oils, stained-glass windows, frescos — preoccupied 
entirely with lines and new creations; the latter, while admitting 
his poverty, sought to escape from it, and accepted everything that 
his connexions could do in order to evade it. He was thus naturally 
not disposed to deny the paternity of pictorial symbolism which 
Albert Aurier attributed exclusively to him on seeing the Vision 
after the Sermon, a paternity which exasperated Bernard to such an 

l “ Foutaise ” and “ Saintaise ” impossible to translate. Personal invention 
of the poet. 
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extent that his personal and artistic life was thereby profoundly 
disturbed. 

In his letters to Bernard, in which he never deviated from his 
position of the elder, Gauguin freely discusses the efforts he made 
to attain to his mastery, often gives him very valuable advice, and 
encourages him to persevere in his endeavours, in spite of the 
hostility of his family, who neither admitted nor understood his 
vocation. It is true that the famous elder had another reason for 
being benevolent: he wanted and at the same time respected his 
friend’s sister, Madeleine Bernard, a young girl of exquisite sensi- 
bility and noble character, whom he even meditated abducting so 
violent was his desire. 

Letter after letter reveals the solitary life of Paul Gauguin, 
with his hopes and disappointments, the life that he dreamed of as 
peaceful and industrious in the South Sea Islands, the isles of 
Paradise, where all is beauty, kindness and light — and that made 
him so wretched. 

The actual facts can be stated in a few words. Gauguin wanted 
2,400 francs a year upon which to live in Tahiti. He has himself 
stated that, when he succumbed to the spell of the South Seas in 
1?95 and set off for the second time, he had* obtained the promise 
of certain picture dealers to guarantee him regular sales, not one 
of which was ever kept. While awaiting the first remittances, he 
reckoned to live for two years on loans to be granted by the pro- 
prietor of the Cafe des Varietes, 2,600 francs : the painter Maufra 
300 francs: Dosbourg a frame-maker, 600 francs: Talboum, 800 
francs, of which he had received no more than 600 francs by 1897. 

The budget which he had carefully prepared was completely 
disorganised, and, from April, 1896, his letters to Monfreid are 
again full of his financial worries : “ The longer I go on, the deeper I 
sink,” he rightly said; but he was sinking because the majority of 
the amateurs and dealers with whom'he was in touch, either directly 
or through the agency of Daniel de Monfreid, scented the artist’s 
financial value, and made every effort to obtain his canvases as 
cheaply as possible in order to do a good stroke of business. 

The dealer Vollard 1 was one of those chiefly responsible for 
Gauguin’s poverty. He obtained for 2,000 francs a fine picture 

l Vollard never comes but when he already has a buyer and 25% com- 
mission is not enough for him; he cares not a damn for anything but 
success. Gauguin, 22nd February, 1899. 
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which he had already sold to an amateur for 10,000 francs, and 
bought for 150 or 200 francs pictures which he disposed of for 
1,000 francs, whilst remitting money very irregularly to the painter. 
By 1900, Ambrose Vollard had stocked away in the famous cellar 
below his shop in Rue Lafitte, a number of Gauguin’s pictures, 
which he kept in the expectation of making large profits. 

These facts, which demonstrate clearly the exploitation of the 
artist, would not have to be recorded, had Theo van Gogh lived. 
It may be said that with the death of Theo van Gogh, whom Vincent 
had interested in his welfare, Gauguin saw his sole chance of success 
vanish, for Theo would soon have found customers for his painter, 
without seeking to defraud him. 

% * * 

With impared digestion, excessively impressionable, exhausted 
by sleepless nights, sometimes remaining in a crouched position for 
twenty hours out of the twenty four, literally “ killed,” as he him- 
self described it, Paul Gauguin, 64 the savage,” 44 the barbarian,” 
„ from time to time recovered sufficient lucidity and strength to seize 
, Jiis brushes and express his vision of primitive beauty and humanity 
by depicting a race in which he divined the origins of the world, • 
These works composed with surprising virtuosity, in which the 
design aims at expressing the form, in which the alternate use of 
powerful scales of warm and cold tones, blue, red, orange, yellow, 
violet, impart to the subjects reproduced an arresting significance: 
that of death and life — these works abounding in simplification, 
brutality and reflection restored the monumental quality to painting. 
And Gauguin’s art was the parent of modem art. 

Brittany, Martinique, the South Sea islands — these magical lands 
— could not appease the sufferings of Paul Gauguin, the solitary. 
But these letters, published now 1 for the first time, restore Mm 
to us to-day, stripped of legend® a veritable God of painting, taking 
his rightful place among the Immortals. 

Maurice Malingue, 


1 Published by Bernard Grasset, Paris, in 1946. 
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FOREWORD 


As it is impossible to publish at present the general corres- 
pondence of Paul Gauguin — the letters to Daniel de Monfreid 
edited by Victor Segalen in 1918 being excluded from the present 
collection for private reasons — I have tried to collect all I could 
of the letters addressed by the painter to his wife and his friends. 

Consequently, my enquiries have led me to the few survivors 
of those who knew Paul Gauguin, either in 1888, or during his 
last sojourn in France, from 1893 to 1895. 

1 have met Marie le Pape, the pretty servant maid at the 
Gloanec pension, who saw nothing in Gauguin but an artist who 
wished to paint her nude, Madame Judith Gerard, daughter-in-law 
of the musician Molard, whose ardent youth captivated Gauguin, 
Leon Fauche, “ the man of Nancy ” of the Volpini exhibition, at 
whose residence Gauguin etched the famous portrait of Stephane 
Mailarme. 

I was cordially welcomed by everyone, who, in memory of 
Gauguin, did their best to recall this remote epoch of their exist- 
ence, or placed at my disposal letters which they still possessed. 

A large numbers of letters have also been communicated to 
me by the families of their addressees or their successors, as well as 
by colectors of autographs. But this correspondence reveals gaps 
which it is impossible at the moment for me to fill Many letters 
have been destroyed by Gauguin's friends, others are scattered 
either in France or abroad, where I have been unable to trace them. 
In any event, Gauguin's Letters to his Wife and his Friends , com- 
prise, independently of those received by Daniel de Monfried, a 
correspondence the study of which is essential for an understanding 
of the man and the painter, 

I am indebted to Mme. Jeanne Schuffenecker, daughter of Emile 
Schuffenecker, for sending me some letters addressed to her father 
and to Messrs. Billies & Co., of Roubaix, Gauguin’s employers. 
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Thanks to these documents, I have been able to clear up many 
obscure points in the relations between Gauguin and his wife. Emile 
Bernard’s widow has authorised me to publish the important 
records collected by Emile Bernard in his studio on the Qtiai de 
Bourbon. I am indebted to M. Alfred Dupont for the letters 
addressed to Arsene Alexandre, Charles Morice and the Colonial 
officials. To Dominique Denis for those to his father Maurice Denis, 
The letters to Stephane Mallarme were discovered at Valvins, by 
Professor Henry Mondor, of the Academic Francaise. Thanks tc 
the famous bookseller, Marcel Lecomte, I became acquainted with 
letters and postcards addressed to Madame Rachilde. Marcel 
Guerin communicated to me the letters to Felix Bracquemond. The 
Gouzer family those to their relative Dr, Gouzer. M. J. Williame, 
notary of Chatauroux, acquainted me with the letters addxessed tc 
his uncle, the art critic Albert Aurier and the Library of Art and 
History of the University of Paris allowed me to inspect the impor- 
tant correspondence of the painter with his wife. 

in addition to the persons above mentioned, I am also indebted 
fpr valuable information to Andre Fontainas, Francois Cadoret 
Mayor of Riec-sur-Belon, Robert Le Gloanec, the painter Emile 
Compard, the engraver Paul Emile Cohn, Clement Altarriba 
Michel Ange Bernard, lean Loize and the comte de la Roche- 
foucauld, as well as the widow of Maurice Denis. 

Marcel Guiot has kindly lent me photographs of unpublished 
works of Gaugin. 

I have added a few notes designed to elucidate events ahead] 
so remote, to which the painter alludes. 

On the other hand, I have not corrected grammatical error* 
which Gauguin sometimes makes, while refraining from adding 
thereto the famous intolerable sic 1 ? 

Moreover, these mistakes are the rare signs of fatigue whicl 
escape Gauguin. Whatever the incidents which marked his life 
lowered his health or depressed his spirits, the painter’s writing i 
never straggling. On the contrary, it seems that the more Gauguii 
decayed physically, the steadier became his hand in writing, Thu: 

x No attempt has been made to reproduce these errors, whether of gramma 
*or punctuation, m this translation. 
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at Copenhagen, as at Pont-Aven, Martinique, Tahiti and Domi- 
nique, the artist’s caligraphy is slightly sloping, always regular 
and distinguished. 

Now and then he decorated Ms letters with a sketch, while as 
to paper, his slender resources would not allow him to be exacting. 
He bought packets of white sheets or lined paper from tobacconists 
or stationers, of a poor quality which has not worn well. 

M. M. 
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TO MRS. HEEGAARD 1 . Pans, 9 February, 1873. 

Bear Madam, 

The kind letter you have been good enough to send me con- 
gratulating me on the choice I have made in asking for Mette’s 
hand, tells me that you also love her. Good friends are rare and I 
am happy to bestow this title on you, to which I attach much 
importance. 

I am sure that Miss Mette 2 will find many admirers in France, 
the strength of her character combined with her loyal feelings 
attracting everybody’s esteem, so I count myself very happy at her 
choice. 

Rest assured that m carrying off from Denmark so precious a 
pearl, I will do everything possible, and even impossible, so that she 
will not regret leaving all her friends, whom she will love, in spite 
of that, as in the past. I look forward to greeting you on your 
arrival in Paris, and in the meantime, remain with all good wishes, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

Give my affectionate greetings to Miss Louise 3 , 

2 Early in the year 1873, Mr. Heegaard, a Copenhagen manufacturer, 
invited Mette Sophie Gad, his daughter Marie’s best friend, to visit Fiance 
with her. It was during this trip fhat Mette became acquainted with Paul 
Gauguin, at the boarding house kept by the sculptor Aube’s wife, 

2 Mette Sophie Gad, bom 7th September, 1850, at Vestero, See of Alborg, 
in Denmark. Daughter of a civic officer, Theodore Gad, and of EmiKe 
Lund, she became at seventeen governess to the children of the politician 
Estrup, then Prime Minister. Pretty, intelligent, frank of speech, but 
rational in her ideas of life, Mette married Gauguin on the 22n4 
November, 1873, in the Town Hall of the 9th Airondissement, in the 
Rue Drouot The religious ceremony was celebrated the same ds^y in 
the Lutheran Church in the Rue Chauchat 

3 Louise Heegaard, Mane’s sister. 
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TO MRS. HEEGAARD. Paris, 25 April, 1874 

My dear Madam, 

Nothing reminds us more of friends than the seasons in which 
we first knew them. Spring is here; I am thinking of you and won- 
dering if you can manage to come and see us this year : you really 
must have a little holiday ! A warm welcome awaits you here, and I 
should like to know what you think of Mette : she has grown so 
handsome, although a trifle thin — she walks now as if her knee had" 
never bitten the dust. You are quite right — husbands are the best 
doctors. 

We have spent a delightful winter, some might say, a little 
severe, but it has been very nice in our little flat. Mette told me you 
are sometimes vexed at her silence — forgive the poor little woman, 
for she has suffered somewhat, and you know that she does not sup- 
port illness with quite the courage of a Christian martyr; and then 
she keeps up a correspondence with her family, which occupies a 
little of her time. I will try to let you feel no difference by writing to 
you in her stead, but it is impossible to cope with her sudden attack 
hi high spirits for despite . . . of a delightful enough . . . remains 
always . . . boring and disagreeable husband. 1 

Let me turn my eyes towards Denmark, and I catch a glimpse 
of two rather apathetic young girls who do not often reply to the 
letters we write them; and yet we were fond of them; we are still 
fond of them; we made a little fuss of them. I did not think I had 
touched their heart-strings, but I had hoped for a little loving 
remembrance. 

Mette does not feel able to give you a sketch of the fashions, 
whilst, as for me, I have no idea how ladies are dressed, provided 
they are not ill dressed. I believe hats are extravagant this year, and 
that costumes will enrich the dresSmakers and ruin the husbands. 
Le Printemps, your favourite shop, is the centre of curiosity and 
everybody is going there to see the man with the fork. 

Q. Who is the man with the fork? 

R. Nothing more than a man attacked by the betting mania; 
he betted he would stick a fork in his throat; his friends at breakfast 
challenged him, and he has won twice over, as the fork slipped out 


1 The missing words cannot be deciphered, the paper having been torn. 
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of his fingers and is at present in his stomach (a fact) : we know the 
doctor who is attending him. 

If yon come to Paris you will go to the Frangais, where they are 
perforining a play called the Sphinx; Mile. Croirette dies every day 
in an alarming manner and has scored a marvellous success. I for- 
bear giving you a description of the play, as you will read all about 
it in the papers. 

Fritz 1 2 is in Paris at the moment, we introduced him yesterday 
to Madame Arosa. I believe lie intends to stop here a month and to 
paint in a French studio. Madame Arosa is to introduce him to-day 
to a painter, and he is delighted. 

Our poor Ingeborg will have to do without him for some time. 
Fortunately, the little widow did not come to Arosa V yesterday, 
for if she had, poor Fritz would have been struck all of a heap by 
her provocative eyes and the simple and natural grace we know so 
well — but Ingeborg need not be jealous : I will watch out for her. 

In spite of all my grievances, remember me to those young 
ladies. 

My regards to Mr. Heegaard. 

Yours very sincerely, 

• PAUL GAUGUIN. * 


3. 

TO MRS. HEEGAARD Paris, 8 July, 1874 

I add a few words to Mette’s letter to forestall your reproaches 
of ingratitude and indolence. 

Both of us are grieved at your stay in Denmark, much too long 
in my opinion. I see clearly that I shall have to stay for a few years 
where I am, before I can slip off for a little trip to Copenhagen. 
I am one of those whom Fatq, condemns to stay at home; I have 

1 Fritz Thaelow, Norwegian painter, who became Gauguin’s brother-in-law 
through marrying his wife’s sister, Ingeborg Gad, from whom he was 
subsequently divorced. 

2 Gustave Arosa was Paul Gauguin’s guardian. An amateur of art and 
literature, and possessing an excellent collection of pictures, Arosa enter- 
tained a great deal at his Saint Cloud property. By frequenting this ftottge, 
Gauguin’s artistic tastes were undoubtedly developed. It was through 
Calzado, Arosa’s son-in-law, that Gauguin was offered a post in Berlin's 
Bank. 
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had more than my share of travelling and now I am obliged to keep 
my nose to the grindstone. We jog along comfortably enough, but we 
do need a few friends close handy; Bichette is always moving about: 
she is now at Vichy, later she goes to Switzerland. However, we 
don’t feel her absence very much, for when she is in Paris, she never 
has time to see us. The Spaniards, as well as her numerous friends, 
take up all her time, which I quite understand — our house is so 
small and so empty of flatterers. 

We saw Adolphe on two or three occasions; he must be quite 
near Rio de Janeiro by this time. Mette has just received a letter 
from him, which was posted in Lisbon . He is utterly worn out, and 
I hope the voyage will restore him. 

We should, of course, be pleased to see your young Amser, but 
as to guiding him, I do not know what to do. As you know, I am not 
clear myself as to what constitutes virtue and vice. Mette could 
certainly give him good advice, but I doubt whether he would listen 
to it. 

Please convey to Mr. Heegaard my regrets for my inability 
to serve him, as there is no business to be done here. 

Regards to your two charming daughters. I am still waiting to 
hear from the little Marie, to whom I wrote some time ago, hoping 
for a reply. # 

Pending your visit to our little flat, I remain. 

Your affectionate friend, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


4. 

TO MRS. HEEGAARD. Paris, 12 September, 1874. 

My dear Madam, 

While I must send you thanksHor your cordial letter, I have 
a bone to pick with you. What do you mean by setting off on your 
travels without stopping in Paris, your favourite city, and where 
you have sincere friends. Mette would have been so happy to see 
you and show you her baby. 

He is really pretty : this is not merely what his mother and 
father think, it is what everybody says. White as a swan, strong as 
Hercules. I do not know whether he is good-tempered, probably not, 
as his father is so morose. I cannot believe but that you will come 
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and see this little phenomenon on your return journey. Mette is not 
yet up and she tortures herself trying to imagine diseases that science 
cannot cure. Poor Mette has been very lonely; her mother would 
have been very useful at this time. The Arosas went sea-bathing at 
a little place in Brittany; they came back on Wednesday. Marguerite 
was looking well; I think the sea air must have done her good, 
counteracting anaemia, the particular blight of this century and of 
Paris. 

Madame Fonignet must be furious at having received no news 
of the birth of our boy, but I fancy everything between her and us 
is over. 

I forgot to tell you his name. It is Emil, 1 so you see, you guessed 
very nearly right. As to his godfather, we are still waiting. M. Fritz 
never finds it easy to make up his mind, and although he promised 
us to come at the beginning of the winter, I am pretty sure he will 
change his mind. I should, however, like to make the acquaintance 
of some of my family; it is wretched not being able to travel. 

Oh ! ungrateful Marie, your letters are undiscoverable. I have 
ransacked my drawer without being able to find anything. I suppose 
it is the language difficulty, you are afraid of being teased. Women ! 
we always love you fa»too much. 

Come to Paris, dear jvladam, we want to see you here soon. My 
regards to everybody. I venture to send kisses to the two young 
ladies, and keep a tender place for you in the heart of your friend, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


5. 

TO MRS. HEEGAARD. No date, September, 1874. 

Dear Mrs. Heegaard, 

I received your letter aftSr some little delay, owing to the 
different routes it took. Mrs. Fonignet sent it on to me by post. I 
am very grateful for your interest in me; I have not been able to 
give your message to the Arosa family, nor shall I be able to do so 
until next Sunday. As to Pepito, the rascal is treating himself to 
trips to Spain; he is going to escort his aunt to Madrid. I hope it 
Will do him good, as the poor fellow’s health is always a little shaky. 


1 Emil Gauguin, bom at Paris in September, 1874. 
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I am relying on your care to restore to my Mette her good 
health, and perhaps the air of the garden will give her some of 
the strength she needs. You can understand my keen desire to have 
her home again, and you must not be angry with me if I soon 
carry off from you, a friend whom you love dearly. 

France cannot be more smiling, so do come again to exchange 
a little greeting. I hope to see you before long, and this time we will 
try to spare you the tedium of the Fonignet household. How did 
you find your little Marie ? I think she was a little sorry to leave 
her friends, but happy to return to her family — joy and sorrow, as 
you see, sometimes go together. 

I know you would like me to come to Copenhagen and I am 
most grateful for the welcome you would give me, but, in all the 
circumstances, it is impossible. That I shall go one day, perhaps, I 
dare not hope. However, if Mrs. Gad can come next year to see 
her children, she will find a good husband and a loving son — I am 
sure of being both. 

My regards to your two daughters and to Mr. Heegaard. Kiss 
my Mette, and I send you my heartfelt greetings. 

Always yours, 

P*AUL GAUGUIN. 

# 


6 . 


TO MESSRS. D1LLIES & CO. 1 

Copenhagen (beginning of December, 1884.) 

. . . He requires samples of each material, with the terms 
written below for identification. Kindly send him about two yards 
of each kind, including the small size . . . and trappings for horses. 
I believe this last article is very good in Northern countries. These 
last to be sent to Mr. Hermann Thaulow, Christiania. 

As I have already informed you, my brother-in-law enjoys 
ample credit. In Norway pharmacies are a Government concession. 
He also owns a mine, for which a French Company is offering 
500,000 francs. You can easily take up references, as my brother- 
in-law is well known in Christiania. 

1 Previous letters to Dillies & Co have not been found. 
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If therefore you have confidence, It would be most useful, 
indeed almost a necessity, for us to have in stock a sufficient supply 
of material and so avoid the continual despatch of small lots. You 
know how forgetful people are in business, and a customer who has 
to wait may change his mind . . . 

I want to know if as regards Norway, which is Scandinavian 
but not Danish, you will let me have a commission. 

If one of these gentlemen is going to Paris, I would like him 
to call on Mr. Thomeseau, 1, Rue d’Amboin, where I was 
employed, and who would give the necessary references. 

Has the cloth ordered for Christiania been sent? 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 


7 . 


TO MESSRS. DILLIES & CO. 105, Gambe Kongevej, 

Copenhagen. 

• End December, 1884. 

Gentlemen, • 

Do not think I have been idle, but the festivities from Christ- 
mas until New Year’s Day make it almost impossible to do any 
business. I was informed at the Customs that the duty was 33 
oere per lb., which increases the price by 92 centimes per yard, and 
this comes very dear in a country where they prefer things cheap 
and nasty. This is particularly idiotic because hemp cloth pays 0.12, 
cotton cloth O.K. 16 oere, and yours being considered as an 
unknown material. I am taking steps to have it classified as in the 
former class. On your part, you might write in German explaining 
that your cloth is like other hemp cloth, recovered like others, with 
a material, the only difference being that your recovering is by a 
special process which you have patented. Be good enough to do so 
at once, as all this delay prevents business from starting. I have 
made enquiries of the big steamship company, and have been told 
that royal authority is required to change the supplier. I will get In 
touch with the present supplier, who is a big merchant here, but not 
a manufacturer, and it is possible considerable business will result 
I have to go about things very cautiously to avoid making a 
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false move, which would shut the door on me. I am still waiting for 
the trappings and a stock of cloth from which to supply retailers. As 
soon as I receive these, I will go to Jutland to see the head of the 
Company, who happens to be a friend of my family. He has already 
replied once that he will not try anything new, but depend upon me, 

I now have the means to persuade him to change his mind. 

I have an appointment with the chief physician of the hospital 
to discuss the small waterproof cloth : any business in that quarter 
will not amount to much, but would be useful as a recommendation. 
Kindly take urgent steps to send us in Norway and also here, the 
necessary material to be available after the April stocktakings. 

With every wish not to be tiresome, I am compelled to broach 
the question of advances. I mentioned this in my last letter. 1 1 have 
to pay 220 crowns for the patent, which makes a hole in my slender 
purse, and I ask you bluntly if you could not alter your decision. 

Please go into the matter again and let me hear from you; I 
trouble you only because in order to obtain the necessary intro- 
ductions, I have to mix much in society and am embarrassed by lack 
of money. Copenhagen is not like Paris : business men are not 
received until enquiries have been made and references taken up 
® Awaiting your reply. <» 

%ours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 

8 . 

TO MR. CELLOT. Copenhagen, 105, Garble Kongevej, 

Friday, 2 January, 1885. 

Special Factory of 

Tilt and Imperishable Cloths. 

Billies & Co., Roubaix. 

P. Gauguin — Agent. 

My dear Cellot, 

Although I am usually far from inquisitive, this time I am 
constrained to ask you for a lot of information about the business 
you offer me. I am very frank, and cannot promise -you miracles. 

1 In August, 1884, the Gauguin family left Rouen for Copenhagen, where 
Mette thought she could earn money by giving French lessons. On his 
part, Gauguin had obtained the agency for Denmark of a Tilt Manu- 
factory which made waterproof and imperishable cloth, Messrs. Dillies & 
Co., for whom he worked bravely until May, 1885. 
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Copenhagen is not a bit like Paris, where any intelligent man may 
put a sound business proposition, and be sure that it will be 
examined. Here, where nearly everybody knows everybody else, 
one cannot offer even ingots of gold for sale, without first being 
introduced as a person of great responsibility, etc. 

Fortunately, 1 have valuable contacts here, such as will within 
a short time introduce me everywhere; I have, however, to learn the 
language, to which 1 am applying myself industriously. Ail these 
inconveniences will persist for some time, but will end soon, especi- 
ally if I can settle the question of money, which is absolutely wear- 
ing me out, and which I cannot see the end of unless I can get 
help and support. A difficult thing when one is abroad and the 
father of a family and obliged to show a bold front to the world, 
etc. , . . Having said this, 1 come to the information I want. 

1. To represent a firm, especially in Denmark, there must be 
a firm in the first place : are you a manufacturer ? Then, once the 
customers are found, could I depend upon regular supplies without 
increase of price ? 

2. Does your patent cover all Europe ? 

For a long time varnish has been made which preserves metal 
from oxydization, so long as the metal is not exposed to rust; 
ships’ hulls are in this category. Yours is the best, you say; I hope 
so, although in business one tries sometimes to persuade when one 
is not oversure. However, we’ll let that go. 

As to nets — for cod fishing — Being a sailor I can tell you that 
the problem was solved a long time ago, by tanning the nets to 
preserve them from rotting, and the fact that the nets never wear 
out all at once. They get tom and the tears are repaired as they 
happen, so that a net is in great part renewed by repairs. Your 
varnish will never prevent it from tearing. 

3. I do not keep a shop here, but have the agency for one or 
more firms. 

If I insist on this point, it is because in this country, where 
everyone is extremely inquisitive, concealment of any kind is bound 
to be injurious. If, as I intend to do, I offer your varnish to a big 
naval contractor, he will not fail to make the most meticulous 
inquiries in Paris about the manufacturer, even if I make out the 
invoice. 

4. I have no capital, but in order to work at all, I must have 
a small stock of your products in hand, and as I sell them, I will 
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remit the proceeds. This involves your having great confidence in 
me (perhaps you haven’t) but I assume you have. It would also 
mean a preliminary expenditure on your part of a considerable 
amount. 

I write this hastily and tersely, but you will see what I mean, 
so please answer my questions and don’t be offended at my insis- 
tence. My tendency is always to be too trustful and, for this reason, 
in spite of my intelligence, I shall always be a tenth rate business 
man. However, it is not mistrust which inspires my present 
enquiries, but a desire to know exactly where I stand. 

If we come to an arrangement, I will write to my Norwegian 
brother-in-law, a live wire who is looking after our tilt on a fifty- 
fifty basis. He, better than anyone else, will know how to stick your 
varnish on the Norwegians. It is easier to do business with these 
people, who are so different from the Danes. They are really inter- 
ested in new things, and quite ready to be the first to try them. 
Don’t talk to me about conservative peoples : a republic may not 
be the ideal method of government, but what a spirit of initiative 
^ gives to young men ! 

CorSial greetings, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

I cannot sell anything without having a definite patent, 
required for French articles, and which costs 340 francs ! ! I confess 
to my shame that I haven’t got the money. 


9. 

« 

TO MESSRS, BILLIES & CO, Copenhagen, 7 January, 1885. 

After several interviews with the Customs people, I have at 
last got them to agree that your tilt will be classed as cloth, pro- 
vided that you send a large piece, one end being left uncovered 
with your patented preparation, so that they can tell exactly of what 
material it is composed, I assume you can let me have this. 

"Your tarpaulin for the Railway arrived about a month ago. 
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and was put to the test without delay. The officials find it very 
well made and easy to handle; they told me that up to the present 
the tests are favourable but they must be continued for several 
months before they can come to a decision. I have seen the cloth 
they use at the moment. It is a cloth of double thickness, which 
makes it very awkward to fold; on the other hand, yours seems to 
them very thin by comparison. I said to them that their cloth was 
so heavy because the waterproofing process was almost nil, and it 
is this preparation which renders it almost completely weatherproof, 
and lighter in weight although not quite so strong. Kindly let me 
know if I am right and say if your cloth is thick enough. Their 
covers cost them 111 francs 10 centimes. I believe yours would be 
much about the same price. If this is so, we may fairly hope to do 
good business with the Railways six months hence, provided your 
tilt wears as well as the heavier stuff, which will be ascertained 
in due course. Most of those I have seen on the carriages are in a 
pretty bad state. 

Yours faithfully, 

. P. GAUGUIN. . 


10 . 


TO MESSRS. BILLIES & CO. Copenhagen, 13 January, 1885. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 10th inst 
I did not know of this new arrangement of my brother-in-law with 
Mr. Carl Mort. 1 However, I can vouch for his respectability, as 
I know who this gentleman is. He comes of a very good Danish 
family and has an excellent reputation, carrying on agency business 
in Norway. My brother-in-law fnay have taken him on to help in 
the retail trade. I have written to him for all necessary information 
on the matter. I may not hear from him immediately, as he is 
travelling in the chief towns of Norway as agent for our business. I 
feel confident that in a few months’ time we shall see results. 

In your last letter you intimated you wanted to see some 
results in Denmark, but please remember that I have been here 

1 He was referring to Mr. Carl de Morgemtorne. 
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only a short time and I cannot force the pace. A certain diplomacy 
has to be exercised and many inquiries have to be made, before 
one finds out which is the right door to try. I get about in the 
business world and I have already interested many useful people. 
Here, everything is done very bureaucratically, and before any 
business will be considered by a Company, a written request must 
be made, which has to be vouched for as far as possible, and 
backed up with samples. 

I have none of your circulars m German, which means I have 
to give many verbal explanations, which takes time. I am more 
than ever convinced of a certain degree of success. I am in touch with 
the Jutland Company; there you have a formidable competitor. 
For a long time Russia has supplied them with tilt which gives them 
eveiy satisfaction. Find out what Russia is doing, and if possible, 
supply me with arguments against their products. Generally speak- 
ing, you may take it as a fact, that in the North the waterproofing 
process is not by way of impregnation, neither is it exactly by way 
of recovering a cloth. They use three layers of cloth — the middle 
layer is prepared with — X — and inserted between two layers of 
untreated cloth. This results in a heavy ^product, of which the 
surface is supple and the mside resistant. 

I am very sorry I cannot persuade you to alter your decision 
about an advance, as this holds me up at every moment. I cannot 
take a cab and the days are now very short, so that I am always 
up against this everlasting question of money. There is a great 
difference between too little and unnecessary expenditure. I am 
obliged to dine with many persons who might be useful to me, 
and I shall also have to receive people, and am stopped by lack 
of money. 

In a few days I shall have To take out of the Customs the 
material of which you advise mq; how am I to settle the bill ? 
All this is a worry and impedes my freedom of action. An accept- 
able man in whom an important firm has confidence must maintain 
a certain standard. Placed too low, I am a bad representative, but 
established on a suitable rung of the ladder, I assure you, I can 
bring off some good business, and yours will not have been placed 
in bad hands. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 
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11 . 

TO EMILE SCHUFFEMECKER. 1 Copenhagen* 14 January* 1885. 
My dear Schuffenecker, 

I have had a letter from Guillaumin; 2 it appears that you 
wanted to buy one of his exhibited pictures* but that it was already 
reserved. Why don’t you go to him and choose another; 1 believe 
you will be glad to have one of his works* while I should be pleased 
to hear of a sale for this poor bai highly talented artist. 

As for myself, it seems to me at the moment that I am mad, 
and yet the more I brood at night in bed, the more I think I 
am right. For a long time philosophers have reasoned about 
phenomena which appear to us supernatural, and of which, how- 
ever we have the sensation . Everything is there, in this word — 
Raphael and others, people in whom, sensation was formulated 
before the mind started to operate, which enabled them, while 
pursuing 'their studies, to keep this feeling intact, and to remain 
artists. And for me the great artist is synonymous with the greatest 
intelligence; he is the vehicle of the most delicate, the most invisible 
emotions of the brain. 

Look around at thS immense creation of nature and you will* 
find laws, unlike in their Aspects and yet alike in their effect, which 
generate all human emotions. Look at a great spider, a tree tiunk 
in a forest — both arouse strong feeling, without your knowing why. 
Why is it you shrink from touching a rat, and many similar things: 
no amount of reasoning can conjure away these feelings. All our 
five senses reach the brain directly , affected by a multiplicity of 

1 Emile Schuffenecker, born at Fresne-Saint-Mames (Haute Saone), This 
excellent impressionist painter first exhibited at the Salon of 1877 and was 
in 1880 one of the founders of the Independent Salon. Employed by the 
broker Berlin, lie formed a friendship with Gauguin, whose talert he later 
admired without being influenced b*y it. Although father of a family, he 
several times received Gauguin when the latter was penniless and often 
assisted him as far as his modest means would allow. It was at his home 
that the artists of the impressionist and synthetic group would gather to 
discuss their theories and also to ch *e. "Give me something to eat,” said 
Emile Bernard to him, ” and I will recite poetry.” 

2 Armand Guillaumin (1 849-1927), impressionist painter. Employed in the 
Department of Bridges and Roads of the city of Paris, lie devoted himself 
entirely to painting in 1891, when a bond of the Crddit Fonder brought 
him a Prize of 100,000 francs. He made famous the village of Crozant 
(Crewse), where he took up his abode. 
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things, and which no education can destroy. Whence I conclude 
there are lines that are noble and lines that are false. The straight 
line reaches to infinity, the curve limits creation, without reckoning 
the fatality in numbers. Have the figures 3 and 7 been sufficiently 
discussed? Colours although less numerous than lines, are still 
more explicative by virtue of their potent influence on the eye. 
There are noble sounds, others that are vulgar; peaceful and con- 
soling harmonies, others that provoke by their audacity. You will 
find in graphology, the traits of candid men and those of liars; 
why should not lire., and colours reveal also the more or less grand 
character of the artist. Look at Cezanne, the misunderstood, an 
essentially mystic Eastern nature (he looks like an old man of the 
Levant). In his methods, he affects a mystery and the heavy tran- 
quillity of a dreamer; his colours are grave like the character of 
orientals; a man of the South, he spends whole days on the mountain 
top reading Virgil and looking at the sky. So his horizons are 
lofty, his blues most intense, and with him red has an amazing 
vibration. Virgil has more than one meaning and can be interpreted 
as one likes; the literature of his pictures has a parabolic meaning 
with two conclusions; his backgrounds are equally imaginative 
hnd realistic. To sum up: when we look* at one of his pictures, 
we exclaim “ Strange.” But he is a mysfic, even in drawing. 

The farther I go into this question — the translation of thought 
into a medium other than literature — the more I am convinced of 
my theory — we shall see who is right. If I am wrong, why does not 
all your Academy, which knows all the methods used by the old 
masters, paint masterpieces? Because it is impossible to create a 
nature, an intelligence, a heart. The young Raphael knew all these 
things intuitively and in his pictures there are harmonies of line 
which cannot be accounted for; they are the veiled reflection of 
the innermost recesses of the man’s mind. Look at the details — even 
in the landscape of a Raphael picture, you will find the same 
emotion as in a head. Purity pervades the whole. A landscape of 
Carolus Durand 1 is as raffish as a portrait. (I cannot explain it but 
I have this feeling.) 

Here I am tormented more than ever by art, and neither my 

l Calonis-Durand, painter (1838-1917), created a sensation at the 1865 Salon 
with the Assassine, the realism of which influenced both Courbet and tne 
Spams'll masters. A fashionable portrait painter, his art rapidly became 
conventional. 
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money worries nor my quest for business can turn me aside from 
it You tell me that I should do well to join your Society of 
Independents; shall I tell you what would happen? You are a 
hundred strong : tomorrow y ou will be 200. Artist tradesmen are 
two thirds intriguers; in a short time you will be assuming the 
importance of Gervex 1 and others, and what shall we, the dreamers, 
the unappreciated, do? You have had a favourable press this year; 
next year they will stir up all the mud to fling at you, so as to 
appear respectable. 

Go on working, freely and furiously , 2 * you will make progress 
and sooner or later your worth will be recognised, if you have any. 
Above all, don’t perspire over a picture. A strong emotion can be 
translated immediately: dream on it and seek its simplest form. 

The equilateral triangle is the most firmly based and the perfect 
triangle. A long triangle is more elegant. We say, lines to the right 
advance: those to the left, retreat. The right hand strikes, the left 
defends. A long neck is graceful but heads on shoulders more 
thoughtful. But I am running away with myself and talking all 
kinds of rot. Your friend Court ois is more reasonable but fais^ 
painting is so stupid. %hy are willows with hanging branches 
called weeping? Is it because drooping lines are sad? And is the 
sycamore sad because it is found in cemeteries; no, it is the colour 
that is sad. 

As to business, I am always at the same point, the start. 

I shall not see the result, if there is one, for six months. Meanwhile, 

I am penniless, up to the neck in squalor — which is why I console 
myself in dreaming. 

Gradually we shall extricate ourselves; my wife and I give 
lessons in French: you will laugh, me, lessons in French! 

I wish you better luck than^ours. Regards to your wife. 

P. GAUGUIN. 

i Henri Gervex (1852-1929), realist painter, one of whose best canvases 

inspired by a de Musset poem, vas refused by the 1878 Salon for alleged 

immorality. The police then prohibited its public exhibition, 

2 " You have known for a long time what it is I wish to establish: the 
right to daie everything, 4 ’ wrote Gauguin to Daniel de Monfrekf in 
October, 1902. 
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12 . 


TO CARL DE MORGEMTORNE. Copenhagen, 

Undated, January, 1885 

To Mr. Carl de Morgemtorne. 

I am the general agent for Scandinavia for Messrs. Billies, and 
desiring to enlist your support for this business, I am writing to 
offer you a share of my commission for business done in Norway, 
viz. : 

Four per cent, of the price, ex rail Roubaix, for small 
transactions. 

Two per cent, for large transactions at a reduced price. 

Kindly let me know if you are in agreement. 

Yours, etc., 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

13. 

TO MESSRS. BILLIES & CO. Copenhagen, 

Undated, end of January, 1885. 

L I have received a reply from Norway about Mr. Carl: you 
can rely upon his diligence in attending to our business. He is an 
old insurance agent, and at present a commercial traveller. My 
brother-in-law having a Government pharmacy, cannot openly 
engage in another business, so he has taken a friend into his service, 
this Mr. Carl, to obviate any complaints. This is all to the good, 
as both have influential connections. 

2. I have seen the Chief Surgeon of the Hospital and we have 
tested your excellent small waterproofs in every way, but they are 
not exactly suitable for hospitals*; these gentlemen are quite in- 
different to expense, wishing only to obtain the best article. They 
use a very flexible rubber material made with all possible care for 
the special purpose of the hospitals and which can be washed with- 
out fear of contamination. The Surgeon was very friendly but he 
could not assume such a responsibility towards his patients as to 
make a change. Your cloth, being impregnated only instead of being 
recovered, has the drawback of a rough surface. What they have 
is very dear but it must be admitted, perfect. 
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I have received a reply from Jutland, which is dubious enough, 
but they are prepared to make a trial Kind!) send immediately a 
sample like that you sent here, but as strong as possible, to try and 
improve on their product. I strongly urge you not to charge for it. 
They are at present suffering from heavy snowfalls, and it is 
to your advantage for your products to be tested in cold weather, 
as their large cloths are stiffer in the handling than yours. I 
anxiously await a sample of trappings to show to an important 
saddler with whom I am in negotiations : without a sample, one 
talks to little purpose. 

I have just received 3 our letter and am glad to learn you have 
sent samples. But one comparison is hardly enough — I wanted to 
offer them retail. I hope you have sent the old tilt ordered to 
Norway. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. GAUGUIN. 


14 . 


TO MESSRS. BILLIES & CO. Copenhagen, 

Undated, beginning February, 1885, 

I hasten to reply to yours of the 29th January, 1885. 

I am a little surprised to hear that my brother-in-law has 
refused to accept the parcel despatched. I say a little, as my 
brother-in-law is at the moment ill in bed, and in addition, he has 
asked Mr. Carl to attend entirely to this business, not because he 
is loth to promote it on my account, but because he is absolutely 
prevented from appearing even as a principal. His pharmacy busi- 
ness, as I have told you before, which is rather an important one, 
is held under Government and he does not want to incur the 
reproach of spending even a minute in any other concern. In this 
connection I send you the letter I have received from Mr. Carl de 
Morgemtorne, which will show that an hour’s interview is worth 
months of correspondence, and that letters invariably create mis- 
understanding. I hope soon to proceed to Norway to put things in 
order; nothing but the expense of the journey delays me. I ought 
to mention here, something which I am sure you will appreciate. 
In Copenhagen as in Christiania you do not find, as may happen in 
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Paris or London, unreliable agents likely to run off with the goods. 
People here do business entirely on reputation and credit. That is 
why I am pleased to observe that you show less mistrust towards 
them, while preserving your usual caution. You may send goods 
on trust to Mr. Carl de Morgemtorne without risk. I have told him 
that I had the management of this business, but to facilitate matters, 
you should get into direct touch with him. On all Norwegian busi- 
ness, you would have to credit him with 4 per cent, and 2 per cent, 
and me with 6 per cent, and 3 per cent., as I bear the risk of loss at 
the rate of 10 per cent, and 5 per cent. If all this seems reasonable 
and you agree, kindly write to Mr. Carl confirming these conditions, 
and send him at the same time, details of prices and leaflets in 
German. He is an energetic man who enjoys a considerable repu- 
tation in Norway, and may be relied on to do his best. 

You know better than anyone, that to introduce a novelty, 
perseverance and a certain expenditure are necessary at the start. 

What headway am I making with the Companies? I cannot 
say exactly, except that I have to proceed slowly and these gentle- 
men will not be hurried. I shall not receive a favourable reply until 
later. 

1 One question : When your red tilt is folded, the crease shows 
up lighter than the rest. This looks as though it is a crack, which 
it is not. Could this be remedied? 

Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 


15. 


TO MESSRS. DILLIES & CO. 

Copenhagen, 5, Gamle Kongevej, 105, 8 February, 1885. 

I have only just received your parcel of tilt samples. This 
parcel went the round of Copenhagen, being addressed Kongevej 
instead of Gamle Kongevej. Be good enough in future to address 
to Copenhagen V. This letter indicates the district, the town being 
divided into four parts, North, South, East and West. 

I have not, up till now, been able to employ myself fully, as 
I have not enough samples to show to the various firms. At the end 
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of the week, I go to Norway to put business there on a proper foot- 
ing, and make all necessary arrangement with Mr. Carl. He is not 
entirely satisfied with 4 per cent, but after all, it is I who took the 
risk of starting the foreign agency, it is I who have incurred and 
will often still incur travelling expenses; and as, moreover, I am 
liable for losses, I think I may conscientiously retain an interest 
larger than that of my agent. However, the terms might be modi- 
fied, and if it is necessary to stimulate Mr. Carl’s interest, I will do 
so at the last moment. I am not at all inclined to be mean, and shall 
act for the best. On your part, grease the wheels of business, and 
all will go slowly but w 7 ell As to your parcel, it arrived in good 
condition, but what a pity the varnish was not quite dry. The paper 
had stuck to a large number of the articles, and I had to wash and 
dry them to make them presentable to customers. It would be 
desirable, if your resources_perm.it, for you to have a quantity of 
perfectly dried material in stock. This is of capital importance at 
the start, particularly here, where a different method is employed. 
If appears to me that the preparation is inside, that is between two 
folds of cloth. The surface looks more attractive. Could you pass 
your dry cloth between two cylinders? That would improve its 
appearance, giving it a® better polish, without lessening its supple- 
ness and impermeability.® 

Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 


16. 

TO CARL DE MORGEMTORNE. 

Copenhagen, 12 February, 1885. 

I duly received your letter and if I have not replied earlier it is 
because I expected to go to Norway at any moment; unfortunately, 
I had to postpone my journey. You should have received a letter 
from Messrs. Billies, to whom I wrote that we were almost in 
agreement. Do not be surprised if the terms I communicated to 
you were on the low side. In any case they are the same as those 
offered to Hermann. He must have made a mistake in mentioning 
5 per cent, to you, as I offered him 4 per cent. 
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My own commission is small and I have had considerable 
trouble in arranging to come abroad and I went into the matter 
very carefully before deciding to leave my country and embark on 
this venture. As you rightly surmise, I have a certain amount of 
responsibility. I would actually prefer to give you 5 per cent., if 
you would agree to bear 5 per cent, of losses in the case of de- 
faulters, which is something you could avoid in large measure, by 
your knowledge of buyers. Remember that in a matter like this, the 
exploitation of a patented article, it is only the beginning that is 
difficult; later the demand will grow of itself into considerable 
dimensions, without any special exertion on your part. 

All orders coming from Norway will be placed to your credit. 
With the Railways alone we should be able to do 30,000 francs a 
year, so considerable is the wear and tear. In France a company 
like the West uses 400,000 francs worth of tarpaulins per annum. 
As you see, the commission may well reach a considerable figure. 
Have you any contacts with Sweden? If so, you may be able to do 
something there. When I come to Christiania we can discuss this, 
and I am sure you will find me accommodating, whatever you may 
have thought to the contrary at the start. f 

^Yours sincerely, 

P. GAUGUIN. 


17. 


TO MESSRS. BILLIES & CO. Copenhagen, 17 February, 1885. 

Kindly make up 5 pieces to the following measurements : — 

4 ells by 13 ells and 3 inches 4 

4 „ 6 „ „ 1 

Quality A. Northern Railway. They want one strap at each corner. 

I quote the above measures as they are those used in Den- 
mark. I think an ell is 2 feet, that is, 66 centimetres. 

I should be glad if you would execute this order promptly. 
Make out the invoice and address to Mr. Heegaard, 37, Havergade, 
Gvenlages, whose order I took according to your price list. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 
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18 . 

TO MESSRS. BILLIES & CO. Copenhagen, 26 February, 1885. 

Herewith the name of a merchant of repute who has examined 
your tilt and is very pleased with it. In spite of all the information 
I have given Mm about prices, he desires to ascertain the net cost 
by purchasing six lengths and making up the covers himself, having 
facilities for that purpose, and he asks me to inform you that he 
would like 20 yards of your tilt, of the superior quality. 

He is of opinion that if unbleached tilt is shown to the 
Customs, the duty would be only 12 oere per lb. Immediate des- 
patch is essential, because he sells to Sweden, and is going there in 
a week’s time, when he will at once proceed to get orders. Most 
of the tilt he sells is Belgian or German and appears to me pretty 
bad — yours should have a good chance. Please be good enough, 
then, to do what is necessary to send the tilt asked for at once 
(green). Send the invoice to me, which I will get paid, but send the 
goods to Ms address, with Port and Customs duties for his account. 
We ought to be doing good business with this merchant in tfa& 
future; please give me therefore your lowest quotations. 

Further, I have heard from Jutland that your samples arrived 
in good condition and appear better than they have been using. 
This, from a man who was sceptical, is satisfactory as far as it 
goes; let us hope the tests will prove equally satisfactory. I am 
very hopeful about this, the more so as the tilt will be looked after 
by a technical friend of mine. Given these conditions, the promise 
for the future is excellent. 

My application to the Navy has been submitted to the 
Minister, after having been recommended at a high level. The Sec- 
retary also, has promised to keep an eye on the matter. TMs is all 
useful, but we must not build castles in the air. Their custom is to 
prepare it themselves in the shops, naturally with old fashioned 
methods, and old habits need a lot of conquering. 


Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 
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19, 


TO MESSRS. BILLIES & CO. 

Copenhagen, Undated, March, 1885. 

I have been visited by an Admiral, a distant relation who is in 
charge of the provisioning of the Arsenal. He ordered 125 yards of 
tilt, A. Black , Superior Quality , and he led me to think dial this 
will lead to big things. 

We will try, he told me, to make you not regret leaving your 
country. He wants me to deliver the goods direct to him at the 
Arsenal without going through the Customs. Kindly therefore 
despatch at once to me. I will pay Customs duty and obtain repay- 
ment at the Arsenal. 

So as to be on the safe side, I quoted him a high price, totalling 
523 francs 20. I will adjust matters when I receive the cloth from 
Moller. So please make out an invoice to Chefen for Orlogsvaerftets 
Regnskabsvaesen, with price left blank and signed. I will collect 
the money when delivering the goods. It would be very kind if you 
would let me keep this money on account, but if this course does 
not meet with your approval, rest assured J will send the amount 
without delay. 1 f 

Kindly also inform me if I must adhere to the price of 3 francs 
per metre; with Customs duties, we are above the German price. 
I know your cloth is of superior quality, but if we quoted the same 
price, we could get hold of all the business in a short time. 

20 . 

TO MESSRS. BILLIES & CO. Copenhagen, 17 April, 1885. 

I received notice of the receipt of the parcel for the Navy on 
the 15th April, but did not obtain delivery until to-day. Transport 
charges were 15 shellings. You see the journey took more than 10 
days ; in short, we may say the whole transaction took a month. 
I have paid the Customs 12 oere per pound, which will be the 
charge henceforth. 

1 Gauguin pocketed advances, and when he left Denmark his account was 
in debit. Messrs, Billies made several requests for this money. 
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I have to-day seen the Manager of the Jutland Railway, to 
whom I was recommended by Mr. Estrup, President of the Council. 
I was very well received and in three months (they won’t be 
hurried) he has promised to go into the matter carefully. He did 
not conceal from me that, in the interests of economy, they are now 
making their carriages covered, to avoid the necessity of tarpaulins. 
You say in your letter that I seem discouraged. This is not quite 
true, but I own I am tired of all these visits and interviews which 
promise so much but offer no glimpse of earnings until later. It all 
takes so long by correspondence. . . . 

I have been nearly run off my feet with the Seithland people : 
they are not precisely accommodating. To-day I have spent five and 
a half hours, backwards and forwards between the Arsenal and the 
Customs. It must be owned that if I should earn anything with your 
agency I shall not be robbing anyone. 

I omitted to tell you that I invoiced these goods to the Navy 
below the price I previously quoted them. I have added charges to 
the cost of goods. Kindly place this total of 400 francs to my debit, 
which I will retain with your kind permission, and credit me with 
40 francs plus 6 francs 40 ... d for the Heegaard order. 

As soon as you have succeeded in making a non-inflammabfe 
sample, please send me cftie, large enough to be tested. Also samples 
to be left in offices, which are a good advertisement I think a few 
lines in the newspapers would do no harm: everybody reads the 
advertisements here, as they do in England. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 


21 . 

9 

TO SCHENHEYDER. Copenhagen, 17 April, 1885. 

To Commander Schenheyder, 

The Arsenal. 

I beg to advise you that I have to-day despatched to the 
Arsenal, the consignment of 128 metres of tilt ordered. Unless 


1 . . . . Words and figures indecipherable. 
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otherwise informed, I will hand you the invoice on Tuesday, accom- 
panied by your written order, which I believe will be in accordance 
with your wishes. 

The invoice with Customs duty and carriage will amount to 
345 crowns. There is a small difference in your favour compared 
with my quoted price, as the Customs subsequently agreed on a 
lower rate of duty. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. GAUGUIN. 


22 . 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. 51, Norregade, Copenhagen, 

24 May. 1885. 

Fabrique special© de 
Toiles impermeables 
et impourrissables. 

BILLIES & CO., Roubaix. 

P GAUGUIN — Representant. 

C <*" 

My dear Schuffenecker, r 

You wrote to my wife, but I reply. What do you want by way 
of assurance? Nothing much, but in any case, set your mind at rest 
No one regards you as an egoist, and it is well known with whom 
you are annoyed about your charges. But there is nothing to be 
done about all this ! 

I smiled at your idea of going to Durand-Ruel, 1 for the good 
man can hardly keep himself above water, and as for the trifle he 
has been able to do for the Pissarros and others — it is not out of 
friendship, but because he is involved for almost a million and he is 
afraid that the Impressionist painters are depreciating their goods 
by selling at any price they can get. You know quite well that this 

ipaul Durand-Ruel (1831-1922), famous picture dealer. After taking up 
Corot, Courbet, Theadore Rousseau, Daubigny, Diaz, etc., he discovered 
the Impressionists, for whom he nearly ruined himself several times, but 
whose success lie eventually assured both in France and in the United 
States. The Durand-Ruel gallery founded by his father in 1833, is now 
managed by the grandsons of the great dealer, Messrs. Pierre and Charles 
Durand-Ruel. 
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infernal Jesuit does not care a straw about me in my poverty. 
Bertaux ! Why, it is entirely owing to him that I am in the soup, 
for I should never have made the break, if he had not promised 
to support me for a year, a promise lie has not kept— he must 
curtail his expenses owing to the critical state of affairs, must make 
a position for himself, etc. Which means I cannot ask anything of 
hixn now. 

Here I have been undermined by certain Protestant bigots, 
who know I am an infidel and consequently would like to see me 
down. The Jesuits are as St John compared with the Piotes tant 
devotees, to begin with the Countess de Moltke, who agreed to pay 
the boarding school fees for my son Emil, only suddenly to stop 
doing so for religious reasons. There is nothing to be said. Many 
French pupils have not materialised for the same reason. As for 
myself, I am beginning to be fed up with it all, and think of cutting 
the painter and coming to Paris to work, as an operative in 
Bouillot’s 1 studio — this would be for a mere pittance, but I should 
be free. Duty! Let anyone put himself in my place. I have done 
the best I can, and I yield before the utter impossibility of carrying 
on. Thanks once agaiij for all your interest in us : there are nof 
many who respect a man when he is sliding into beggary! 

If you see Guillaurfiin, tell him a letter from him just now 
would give me pleasure; always when I receive a letter from France 
I breathe again. Six months of absolute silence have gone by. I am 
completely isolated. Of course, in the eyes of the family, I am a 
monster not to be earning money in an age when only the success- 
f el are respected. 

Our little Paul 2 is in bed with pneumonia, which brought him 
to death’s door, but happily the crisis is past. All this has made me 
very cheerful. 

My wife sends all good wishes to yours. She is not too pleasant 
at the moment. Poverty has completely soured her, she is wounded 

1 Bouillot, sculptor, whom Gauguin had known when he lived at 79, rue 
des Fourneaux, m 1877, and who taught him the craft. Directed by the 
figure-carver, he modelled a bust of his wife, which Bouillot executed in 
marble; and later, carved that of his son Emil without supervision. 

2 Paul Gauguin, born in Paris, December, 1883, the artist’s youngest son. 
known as Pola Gauguin. He wrote Paul Gauguin man pere, which was 
published in France in 1938. An English translation was published by 
Cassell. 
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especially in her vanity (in this country where everybody knows 
everybody else), and 1 am the target for all kinds of reproaches* 
Of course, it is because of my painting that I am not an eminent 
stockbroker, etc., etc. 

Best wishes to you both. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

Do write me all about the Exhibition — that is what distracts 
me most of all. And has yours at the Tuileries been held? 

I suggest an exchange. Take one of my pictures to Sinbad 
the Sailor and send me a copy of the Barque de Don Juan of 
Delacroix, if not too dear. I assure you I live only when I withdraw 
to an artistic city of the mind. Have you noticed that this man had 
the temperament of the wild beasts — which is why he painted them 
so well. Delacroix’s drawings always remind me of the lithe and 
sinewy movements of the tiger. You cannot tell where the muscles 
are attached in this superb animal, and the turn of a paw suggests 
the impossible, even when real. In the same way, Delacroix’s arms 
and shoulders always turn back in a wholly impossible and irra- 
tional manner, but always express the realty of passion. 

The draperies twist and twine like a spotted snake enraged. 
Be that as it may and think what you will of it, his Don Juan’s 
boat is the breath of a powerful monster and I should like to refresh 
myself by a sight of it. All those famished people alone on the 
terrifying ocean, having only one dread — to be the next to draw 
the unlucky number from the hat. Everything shrinks in the face 
of hunger. There is nothing but painting, no still-life deception. 
The boat is a toy, which has been built in no shipyard, Mr. 
Delacroix is no sailor, but what a poet ! To my mind he did well 
not to imitate Jerome in archaeological exactitude. 

And to think that Mr. Wolff x r has written in the Figaro that 
not one of Delacroix’s pictures was a masterpiece — always incom- 
plete, he says. Now that he is dead, he becomes a genius, but Ms 
pictures are not perfect. Look at Bastien Lepage 2 ; here is a pains- 
taking man, conscientiously probing nature in his studio. Mr, 

* Albert Wolff, journalist and art critic, who waged violent warfare against 
the impressionist painters in the Figaro . 

2 Bastien Lepage (1848-1884), a painter of peasant life and portraitist. He 
was regarded for a time as the rising hope of the realist school 
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Wolff is far from suspecting that Delacroix is not only a great 
draughtsman of figures, but a pioneer to boot, that his stroke is a 
means of emphasising an idea. However, these tilings cannot be 
explained. 

I have had no works exhibited here. One day I will tell you 
how the exhibition was closed at the end of five days, by official 
instructions, how serious criticisms in my favour were suppressed 
in the newspapers. Of ail the dirty intrigues! All the old academical 
clique were trembling as if they were dealing with a Rochefort in 
art, flattering enough for the artist, but disastrous in the result 

In Copenhagen I had to get a frame made by a joiner, as the 
frame-makers would lose all their other customers if they made a 
frame for me — and this in the 19th century! But if we are of no 
account, why all this uproar? We shall have no more painters, and 
the public and my painting will fall into inanition, smothered in 
ridicule and pity. Granted one has an imperfect talent but a talent 
nevertheless — and to find doors slammed everywhere! We must 
confess that we are the martyrs of painting. Tush! Human stu- 
pidity is almost as strong as the vanity of mortals ! # 

23. 

TO HIS WIFE. Paris, 9 August, 1885. 

My dear Mette, 

I write you a few lines only : Messrs. Dillies continue to pester 
me, and I do not know what to reply as I cannot let them into 
family secrets; and moreover, they would not understand, no frank 
and honest man being able to imagine such things. They have just 
learnt that the two pieces of tilt Vhich Hermann ordered and which 
were sent in December last, have been refused. 

Suppose for a moment that your brother-in-law, once Ms 
enthusiasm had evaporated, discovered that, as a pharmacist, he 
could not handle anything else— is this a reason for leaving in the 
lurch one from whom he had ordered something? Let him settle, 
at least for the goods ordered before he abandoned the affair. 

Nov that your sister has succeeded in pushing me out, I need 
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not remain any longer for this reason, 1 and there is no question of 
the family honour. 

Write to your sister Pylle that all this is extremely harmful to 
you, and that Hermann must settle all the business with the cus- 
tomers. Whatever happens, Hermann should write fully to these 
people, in German, if he likes, but write he must. 

I have enough worries without having all credit in my own 
country destroyed by the fault of others. Does it not occur to you 
that I have need of my reputation for integrity here, now that I 
have to start all over again? To clear up other people’s muddles, 
and to keep starting all over again is, I confess, quite beyond me. 

I have not yet received my packing case, and I want it in order 
to arrange the sale of what it contains. Winter is coming and I shall 
be without my tools. 

Reply to me and write at once to Norway. I want an answer 
that will dispose of the matter once and for all. 

Kisses to all the family. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


TO HIS WIFE. 


24. 


Paris, 19 August, 1885. 


My dear Mette, 

I see from your letter that you are still away, from which I 
conclude that friends are caring a little about you, and in the midst 
of all my vexations, it is something to know that you are not 
altogether neglected. As soon as you have a reply from Hermann, 
let me know, as I have not as yet sent any word to Billies; my 
position in regard to the firm has become so false owing to the 
events in Norway, that I cannot give them all the facts, and I am 
waiting to report a satisfactory conclusion to the whole business. 

You ask me what I am doing this winter. I hardly know 
myself, everything depends upon the resources at my disposal 
Nothing can be started with nothing. I have no money, no house, 
no furniture — only a promise of work from Bouillot if he has any. If 


1 Exasperated by his wife’s lack of undei standing and by the hostility shown 
by her family, having abandoned all hope of improving his material 
situation, Gauguin left for Paris in June, 1885, taking with him his son 
Clovis. They lodged in cul-de-sac Frerain 
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lie fa*is 9 1 shall rent a little studio from him and vork and sleep there. 
1 shall buy whatever food I can afford. If I sell some pictures, I 
shall go next summer to an out of the way spot in Brittany to paint 
pictures and live economically. Brittany is still the cheapest place 
for living. When I get over the worst, if business looks up, and my 
talents get suitably rewarded, I shall think of settling down some- 
where. 

On your part, try to make me known in Denmark. This, if 
you succeed, should benefit you as much as me, and is the surest 
means of bringing us together again . 1 

I still have no news of the packing case. You might make 
enquiries in Copenhagen. It must have been properly addressed, 
otherwise I should not have received advice that it was on its way. 
I cannot think what has happened. I have no linen. My pictures 
were advertised at a dealer’s, and I may miss sales owing to their 
non-arrival I do not know if you have put my personal belongings 
in. In any case, I shall want them this winter — except the hat; I 
have no mind to buy new clothes. Do you think of making me a 
smock out of the remaining material; this would be most useful 
for working in. 

As to the big order /perhaps these gentlemen are mistaken, and 
it is only sail-cloth. • 

In any case, I know nothing of it and Colonel Tisman ought 
to know — did you see Colonel Tustrup when you were with your 
cousin in Jutland? And do ascertain if the Navy people are satis- 
fied with their supplies. This is worth looking into, and might lead 
to big business. 

Kiss all the children. 

Isn’t Falstett foolish to get married. 

"X PAUL GAUGUIN. 

1 What happened was the opposite.* Gauguin, in fact, was incensed at 
seeing his wife continually demanding canvases which she sold fairly 
well without ever sending him money. Thus in 1896 he wrote to Daniel 
de Monfreid: “My advice to prepare my future by selling in Denmark 
only benefited my wife without any chance for me to enjoy the fruits, 
I am ccitain that the canvases despatched by Schuffenecker will be quickly 
sold and that my wife will clamour for others; this is what I want— 
when my wife has sola the canvases, write her that, according to my 
strict orders, you will send her 3 canvases only in return for an advance 
payment of 400 francs, which is a third of the value sent previously. 1 
want (in short) one third of the sale of my pictures, and as I have no 
confidence, I want it in advance. (Let this be understood.) 
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25. 

TO HIS WIFE. Dieppe* 19 September* 1885* 

My dear Mette, 

Since my last letter, I have been travelling. I have arrived here 
at Dieppe, 1 where I stay two or three days, before spending about 
three weeks in London, you know where. As you must have sees 
in the Copenhagen newspapers, the Spanish business has grown 
confused and this c! course, assists the little development we are 
seeking. It is then only a question of time and I have not failed 
to take steps to renew the friendships formed. For the future there- 
fore the business is almost certain. But as for the present! 

Schuffcnecker writes me that Mr. Bouillot regrets he has no 
work for me, as Mercier thrust on him a figure carver for the work 
on which I counted. I see in all this some dirty work which I dare 
not unravel. Have you written Mrs. Bouillot? I know your desire 
is to see me on the Bourse. 

I confess your present silence seems to me extraordinary-— a 
month has gone by without a word from you. I am still awaiting 
answer about the Norwegian business before replying to Messrs. 
Billies. You have the children with you, don’t forget, and their 
health cannot be a matter of indifference to the absent one. Try 
then to write more often and always address letters care of 
Schuffcnecker, where I shall be in three or four days’ time. I have 
no notion what I shall attempt when I return to Paris, without 
money and without furniture and above all, without work. 

Billies’ business grows day by day in France and Belgium. 
At the Antwerp Exhibition their tilt carried off the medal far and 
away above all others. 

The packing case has at last arrived, after being detained in 
the Customs; when I return I will see what is in it They read the 
address as rue Boulevard. Your indecipherable writing again. In 
despatching cases you must take the utmost care, or you will have 

1 Nothing is known about this visit of Gaugum to Dieppe nor of his stay 
of thiee weeks in London, referred to in this letter Jacques ^ Emile 
Blanche, who stayed in Dieppe in 1885 with Fritz Thaulow, mentions in 
a book the painter’s presence, the extravagance of his attire and a certain 
wild air, which impressed his father, Dr. Blanche, famous alienist, as signs 
of megalomania. 
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bg end of a bother. I am now suffering from violent rheumatic 
pains in the shoulder, another of the delightful mementoes I have 
brought a v av from Denmark — but why bewail the past! V only 
this were all, I should congratulate myself on having quilled it so 
cheaply. Unfortunately, I expect anything from your country and 
your family. 

As you know I have a sort of instinct which enables me to 
divine what is happening, and I am sure that at this moment your 
dear sister is rp to her tricks. The blow dealt me was a violent 
one, but I can stand up against it, especially at the moment, w hen 
I have some trumps in my pack, brought from London. 

Kiss all the children for me. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

c/o M. Schuffeneckcr, 29, rue Poulard. 

26. 

TO HIS WIFE. Paris, Undated, beginning of October, 1885, 

« 

My dear Mette, * 

My sister 1 has just brought Clovis back to me, regretting that 
she cannot have him any longer; as I cannot get any work from 
Bouillot and painting is under a cloud, I have to think what to do 
for both of us. I am therefore seeking a modest position on the 
Bourse; and it is a great pity I have no bedding here. I must try 
and get this for the child’s sake. I do not know yet how I am going 
to buy it. I have looked over the things you have sent me; there are 
a lot of them. I suppose itlsmT your intention to give my fur coat to 
your brother? / had hoped y^iwould have sent it to me , as wet! 
as the shirts and collars I askeo?br. 

Try to get translations otherwise than through your sister so 
that you may establish an independent connection and then you 
might be able to continue translation even in France — if one day 
there is an escape — and you could thus aid the household a little* 
See Falstett’s friend. Weeping gets us nowhere, we must think of the 

i Marie Gauguin, bom at 'Paris in 1847, had married a Chilean business 
mao, Juan Uribe. 
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future. I might receive 600 francs 1 in a few days from the sale of a 
Pissarro and a Renoir; as soon as f have them, I will send you 200 
francs. 

At the moment, I have only my summer trousers, which are 
well worn, and moreover make me look ridiculous in this wintry 
weather. It is very important I dress decently for the Bourse and I 
had hoped you would have packed my winter trousers in the case, 
but you have not sent a single pair. You must make up another 
parcel containing my winter outfit, and if you can, a counterpane 
and a quilt. 

I must rent a small flat, and I shall have to hire two beds, one 
for Clovis and one for me. You know what this costs, and it is 
foolish to buy new things when one has an abundance of them in 
Denmark. Size up the position and put your best foot foremost. 
You can send the parcel carriage forward, but address it clearly to 
Favre, 19, rue Perdonnet, where I am from now on. As soon as I 
get a position on the Bourse and find I am able to live, I will send 
you a little money. And do what you can to keep our valuables 
together, the furniture as well as my Pissarro pictures. This is all 
„very disjointed, but I have so much to fluster me — to find work, 
money and a flat and to fetch Clovis, who for the next eight days is 
staying with Mr. Jobbe-Duval. 2 He returned from the country in 
splendid health : strange how the air of France improves him. He 
looks better every day, with sparkling eyes and a brilliant com- 
plexion. Your country does not suit the children. I forgot to suggest 
that you should give the carrier specific instructions to despatch 
from Copenhagen direct to Paris; otherwise, your parcel will go via 
Cologne and will be shipwrecked in the Customs. 

Include in the parcel, my fencing tilings. 

Write me soon. ' 

s'* PAUL GAUGUIN. 

I send you the decision giving the sole agency. Messrs. Dillies 
have written to Bjorn. Try to get him to reply. 

1 With his profits from speculating on the Bourse, Gauguin had made a 
collection of impressionist paintings, comprising works of Pissarro, Monet, 
Renoir, Guillaumin, Sisley and Cezanne, which, in 1885, he valued at more 
than 15,000 francs. 

2 Jobbd-Duval, pupil of Ingres, and member of the neo-classical school. He 
worked on the frescoes of the Church of Saint Supplice in 1859. He owned 
the pavilion which Gauguin had rented in the Rue Carcel in 1879. 
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TO HIS WIFE. Paris, 13 October, 1885. 

My dear Mette, 

f have your letter which crossed my last. I do not know which 
way to turn. The sale on which I counted lias slipped through my 
fingers and I have rented a small flat, 10, me Call, next to 
Sinbad. Within the next five or six days I must famish it some- 
how to shelter Clovis and me and I have no money. In short, busi- 
ness is dead for everyone at the moment; which is why I am making 
enquiries now about a position on the Bourse, in the hope of find- 
ing one in a month or two’s time — which will probably be badly 
paid and devoid of prospects. 

There is nothing for it but to hold out until better times in 
painting, as Bouillot has no work. As to Clovis, he goes to school 
next door, and when I am not here, the concierge, who is a good 
sort, looks after him, sometimes in her own flat, sometimes the 
Sailor. You need not be anxious about him. If you can send 
him a jersey, so much the better, for he could do with it. 

Send me some bedding, coverlets only — not the bed itself: one 
can get wooden beds for almost nothing at the stores. 1 But send alf 
this without delay, and make sure the carrier understands what he 
has to do. 

I haven’t many sheets, 

I am very rushed this morning and must stop. 

PAUL GAUGUIN, 

28 . 

TO HIS WIFE. Paris, Undated, 20 October, 1885. 

My dear Mette, 

I was very disappointed with the packing case which I received 
on the 9th and for which I paid 15 francs on delivery here— it 
weighed 15 kilogrammes. I thought it would have contained the 
bedding but no. You should have put the piece of fur in the pockets 
for my overcoat collar. Clovis is at present sleeping on a little bed 


1 L*H6te! des Ventes rue Dronct. 
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I have hired, and I, on a mattress with my travelling rug. You 
know how expensive bedding is. Two mattresses at least and a 
pillow for Clovis — blankets and quilts do not weigh much and 
would not cost more to send than the carriage on the last case. 
You can get a large parcel skilfully made up without a case at all, 
using packing canvas and trussing it with straw. Immediately, for 
we are freezing in the night and I have not a penny to buy bedding, 

You might also put in a little linen, two pairs of sheets, 
pillow-cases. Send it like the last packing case, per steamer to 
Havre, which is the quickest and surest way. Pack my box of 
crayons in the middle of all this. 

I will write you at greater length soon; at the moment, I am 
too worried and exasperated by this bedding question. 

The way you look after children in Denmark, you must be at 
your wits end with little Paul who catches cold so easily; as soon 
as I have the wherewithal to buy homeopathic remedies I will send 
you some, to stave off a cold whenever the symptoms appear. 
Aconite at once, and then mercury. As for yourself, that is another 
r matter. Worry has a great effect on your constitution, and the best 
medicine would be a little peace of mind and that you don’t seem 
to want You excite yourself needlessly °over nothing, and all the 
more so, when there is really something serious the matter. What 
can we do about it i 

In your own country, where you could properly expect help 
and protection, those best able to serve you, have been of no 
assistance to you. Do not fret about Clovis. Children of his age 
do not know what suffering is, provided they are loved a little, and 
as to food, this is not difficult, especially as the best morsels are 
kept for him. With an egg and a littjv rice lie makes a good meal 
especially when there is an apple '-for dessert. Sinbad who has not 
a penny himself finds means, however, to help me a little at the 
moment. Do not give way to dreaming, especially as the most 
tried of the two is myself, living in one room without furniture 
and with four bare walls to cheer us up. 

Your husband, 

PAUL GAUGUIN, 

10, r. Gail. 
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M> dear Mcite* 

1 do not know what is happening to 3 on, >ou wrote two letters 
in succession, and then suddenly dead silence. I a is stiJ v aiding for 
the weuen circular translation. Ha\e yon sent oi. the things I ackei 
for? 1 feel their want pretty severely at present. Clovis lias no 
woollen vest to put on 9 otherwise he is well enough. I am aDa, 5 
on tenter-hooks about the sale of pictures and I have all xn\ wc i 
cut out these days to keep us alive. I have found lothirc vet on the 
Bourse, there is so little business doing and so i:w vacancies. 

1 see from the papers that Danish politics are a little agitated 
at this moment and that jour dear Estruop has been a target: ii is 
true they have foolishly missed him. You ought to know tSiat 
nothing is to be expected from this quarter; the ruling class is so 
little progressive while the nobility is a shadow' of its former self 
and imagines that it owes no duties towards the weak, vdrile alwajs 
demanding respect and servility. 

I have received the stockings for Clovis; he now has something 
to put his feet into for*some time. He is very good and play s quite 
alone in his little corner ^without bothering me; he sometimes asks 
where his mother is and when she will come. You will find he has 
none but good memories of you; let us hope the others will not be 
brought up in ignorance of their native language and their wretched 
father 1 — it will take me a long time to swallow that! 

1 dined Thursday with the J oboes; the old chap is as lively as 
ever and asked me to send you his kind regards. 1 spent a very 
miserable day this Sunday, the sky being overcast as it so often is 
in Denmark; fortunatel^vJhe Sailor, my neighbour, came this 
evening with his sweethearKjP dine at the house. 

It is a welcome refuge for dm from domestic irritations* as he 
often quarrels with his father. 

Write me soon what you are doing. Have you plenty of pupils? 
What about Bjorn? 


A kiss from Clovis. 


PAUL GAUGUIN. 


* Gauguin had a preference for Aline and Clovis, whose sensibility he 
divined. He always reproached his wife with making Emile, lean and 
Pola, Danes in language and education. 
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TO HIS WIFE. Paris, Undated, end November, 1885. 

My dear Mette, 

I answer by return of post, so that you can reply forthwith as 
to the sale of the pictures, about which I am very uneasy. I left the 
pictures in Denmark, and at the rate they are going off, one day I 
shall have nothing left I am anxious about my two Cezannes, 
which are rare of their kind, as he finished but few, and one day 
they will be very valuable. 

Sell rather the sketch by Degas, as only he, it must be con- 
fessed, sells very readily, and it should fetch much more than 200 
crowns. I leave you a free hand since you are in need and, in default 
of money from me, you have now a resource here; but the sale of 
the Manet and the Miss Cassett, must be stopped — or one day I 
shall have nothing. 

The important thing is to push mine. 

Do not worry about Clovis; he has all he wants, except little 
vests under his shirt. It is extremely cold at this moment, and I feel 
keenly the need of a mattress and quilts. Who knows, I may have 
them one day. You have only given me three pairs of sheets, which 
means that I cannot replace them as they go to the wash, one pair 
for Clovis and a pair for me. And my linen shirts? 

I am in a hurry to catch the post. 

Goodbye for the present. 

P. GAUGUIN. 

I have received no news of Elizabeth Moller; moreover, I 
don’t want to see any Danish women pf^Ce. 

31. 

TO HIS WIFE. Paris, Undated, about 20 December, 1885. 

My dear Mette, 

I would point out that your letters always arrive a month 
after mine, so that you never reply to my questions. I asked you 
for the translation of the weuen document; every day I am bothered 
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for it and these gentry eve n ask if 1 have a situation and when I 
hope to repay their advances. Thus I require the translation and to 
know if Bjorn expects to do any business in tilt. 

1 recommended you to exhibit something for Christmas, and 
to make arrangements for this with Phillipsen; quid? Your wonder- 
ful sister-in-law whom you seem to commiserate seems to be a 
humbug. She knew I was here without mono}, and did not e\en 
offer me hospitality in her fine flat until I got out of difficulties. As 
I did not visit her, she decided the other day to come and see how 
1 was, bringing me the child’s garments which the Danish woman 
had left with her eight da}s before. Her only sign of interest was 
to find the floor unpolished, as if I was going to polish it! I was not 
painting, but had just finished a portrait of a man which, of course, 
she found frightful in its impressionism. 

When announcing her departure for America she bade me 
tell her where Clovis was in case 1 was not here, so that she might 
come and say goodbye, which meant in plain English; don’t send 
him to me, he is not wanted. 

Don’t bother about Marie then, I beg of you; she pays hej 
debts in words instead of actions, more so now than ever. As for 
me, the situation never varies. It is winter and I cannot paint with- 
out a model; business is worse than ever in France. 1 have been 
promised a post as advertising manager 1 with 200 francs per month, 
but it has not yet materialised. For the last month it has been cold 
here, not to mention the snow, and I am sleeping on a plank 
wrapped up in my travelling rug; the worries of the day are 
balanced by the insomnia of the night 

I have been pursued^by annoyances all the week : after telling 
someone on the Bourse that Cellot 2 was a ponce and a sharper, 
the thing got round, which Milled this gentleman, ill-advised by 
Esteleta (swashbuckler of the worst type) to send me his second. 
After discussions, we arranged for a duel by pistols because Cellot 
was alleged to have palpitation of the heart; but at the last moment 
Cellot backed out, not wanting to fight an Ishmael like me. 

1 Of a firm specialising m railway advertising, Gauguin received his contract 
on the 26th February, 1866, but declined the post. 

2 This Cellot is the same man to whom Gauguin wrote on 2nd January 
about business affairs which might have been the cause of the difference. 
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I need Emil’s birth certificate, which must be sent by return 
of post . 

I thought Mrs. Adler was to buy the Snow Scene. 

Kiss the children for me. 

Your husband, 

PAUL. 

Emil should write me every month in French, I see that you 
no longer speak the language at home. 


32. 


TO HIS WIFE. Paris, 29 December, 1885. 

My dear Mette, 

I have at last received the bedding which is some comfort, as 
it freezes hard every day. I have also received your letter with the 
translation, but, unfortunately, without the birth certificate, so that 
I had to pay 2 francs 60 to get one at the Town Hall, besides 
■delaying me. ? 

I am scarcely surprised at the refusal of my pictures in the 
midst of the Christmas daubs and it does not upset me, but if one 
does not send one cannot say anything. The malevolence must be 
recorded, that is all, and it must not be kept secret. If you could 
even get it into the paper, it would be publicity and one day we 
shall see who was right. 

In March we are going to hold a very comprehensive exhibi- 
tion 1 including the new impressionists who have talent. All the 
schools and studios have been discussing it for some years and 
this exhibition is likely to make a gjrit stir; perhaps it will prove 
the turning of the tide — we shall s£e. Picture dealing is completely 
dead here now and it is quite impossible to sell paintings, especially 
the orthodox. What used to sell for 1,500 to 2,000 francs at the 
dealers now fetches 100 francs with a 50 franc frame. It is a great 
point in our favour, but for the future . 

1 The eighth and last exhibition of painting of the Company of Painters, 
Sculptors and Engravers was held at 1, rue Lafitte, from 15th May to 15th 
June, 1886. The presence of Gauguin had, as in the fifth and sixth 
exhibitions of 1880 and 1881, alienated Claude Monet. 
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You are always the same, not looking where you are going, 
falling and hurting yourself. According to 3 our letter, yon seem to 
have spent Christmas alone, and it looks as if 3 our family haven’t 
much use for you. What has happened to these people, alleged to 
be so hospitable, and this family which you lauded to the skies to 
me — all unworthy as I was to lie their shoe strings? Perhaps cue 
day you will be able to tell whether a door is open or shut. Any- 
how, recriminations are worse than useless; after all, to do our- 
selves justice, we haven’t stolen anything from them. As to being 
reunited one day, I don’t think about it, as I cannot see how it can 
be done. Without funds, I cannot summon the energy to give yen 
the comfortable life you need. 

Kind thoughts to the children. 

Your husband, 

PAUL GAUGUIN, 

10, R, Cad. 


33. 

TO HIS WIFE. * Pans, 2 January, 185 6. 

My dear Mette, * 

The Diliies people have written me that they intend to wind 
up their business in Denmark, about which they wish to hear 
nothing more. They are dunning me for repayment of the advances. 
They want the agent to send them the three pieces of tilt that w ao 
in the house. You wrote me that Bjorn took them: does he intend 
to buy them? Have you been to the Navy Office to ask if they were 
satisfied with their trials \See to this as quickly as possible and try 
to make Bjorn write them. r£ ^gu realise what an embarrassment it is 
for me with these gentlemenSfa France they are manufacturing 
1,000 metres per day. Try and settle up this business belter than 
the Norwegian one. I will pay them the balance one of these days, 
out of my salary, when I have one. Yesterday was Mew Year’s Day 
and Clovis sends you his wishes for a happy new year. Thank Emil 
for the nice letters he sends me. 

Your husband, 

PAUL, 

They complain about no word from Copenhagen. 
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lust as I was sending my letter, I received one from you fret- 
ting about Clovis. He is much better and at this moment is playing 
happily, cutting up newspapers. I am glad that you have got over 
your fall and that work gives you some satisfaction. You are wrong 
to think I am discouraged; I am penniless, it is true, but I hope to 
earn money some day; enough to be free and have peace of mind 
Do not be grieved if you cannot assist me, I want nothing from you 
and if 1 got you to send me a little bedding, it is because that of all 
the furniture I left behind 1 I took only the minimum of what I 
required. 


34. 


TO HIS WIFE. Paris, 27 February, 1886. 

My dear Mette, 

I have your letter which gives such a doleful picture that I 
will try to agree with you, but I must confess that your plight does 
not look so pitiful to me. You are in a pretty, comfortably furnished 
house, with the children around you, engaged on a laborious task 
but one which pleases you: you see people, and as you enjoy the 
Company of women and of your own peTople, you ought to be 
satisfied sometimes. You are enjoying the amenities of marriage 
without being bothered by a husband. What more do you wan t 
except a little more money, like many others. 

Whereas 1 have been turned out of my house and am living 
in one room with a bed, a table, no firing and seeing nobody. 
Clovis is a hero; when we sit down together at table in the evening 
with a crust of bread and a relish, he forgets how greedy he used 
to be; he says nothing, asks for nothing, not even to play and goes 
quietly to bed. Such is his daily life; brTs quite adult, he grows 
every day, but is not very well, alway^mas headaches and a certain 
pallor which worries me. 2 ** 

1 In October, 1884, Mette Gauguin had despatched from Rouen to Copen- 
hagen the furniture, bedding, linen and pictures, leaving nothing in France. 
It may be surmised that henceforth she intended to live in Denmark. 

2 Of delicate health, Clovis Gauguin was to die in June, 1900, aged 21, of 
blood poisoning following an operation on the hip. As Gauguin was no 
longer in correspondence with his wife after the death of his daughter 
Aline, and it seems that neither Monfreid nor Schuffenecker advised him 
of his son’s premature death, the painter could never have known this new 
calamity. 
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You are quite wrong to think I am angry. I have succeeded in 
hardening myself and feel nothing more than disgust at all that 
has happened. If the children are forgetting me to-day I am quite 
indifferent even to that. Moreover, I envisage no possibility of ever 
seeing them again. Would to God that death claimed all of us. It 
would be the best gift he could bestow on us. 

The future in store for them is not exactly rosy but to bring 
them up to become educated workers or beggars is an utterly false 
calculation. 

Do not worry about forgiveness of your faults, I have forgotten 
all that long ago; even your sister who acted most wickedly and 
stupidly then, now seems to me a woman like other women. I was 
always w'rong to believe in decency. 

All is forgotten. Good-bye. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


35. 


TO HIS WIFE. Paris, about 25 April, 1886. 

My dear Mette, 

Every day I have been meaning to write you. What would you, 
time passes with so little alteration of bad luck that I see myself 
sinking deeper into the mire and becoming inert and almost in- 
sensible. They are talking of war here; it is a door of escape for 
which I hope but don’t believe in. I should welcome the coming 
of that day, and would not fail to seize the opportunity of taking 
part. 

I have not sent you Clovis’s boots; at the last moment I found 
a way to stretch the leg so that the foot could be got in. By putting 
wool in the toe, it will do. %Jjave been unable to see him 1 since 
New Year’s Day, as I owe the school a w'hole term’s fees and I am 
supposed to be travelling. Winter this year is more severe than 
ever, and it is now freezing, specially for my comfort. Water is 
coming through the walls and the pains in my shoulder are starting 
again. 

You do not mention the swelling in your breast; by now you 
ought to know whether it is serious. Your last letter is strange 


1 Clovis was then at school at Antony (Seine). 
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with your suicides and your love, which has just sprouted as if 
by magic; however, love at a distance doesn’t cost much. It k 
with you as with me; now that you are no longer there, I feel I 
go on loving you, and you will see that in ten years we’ shall be 
compelled to see each other again, if we have to bum the place 
down. 

Pay attention to one thing which may be important; I see 
from your letters you are forgetting how to write French, and 
apart from the Danish idioms that you use, you also make numer- 
ous spelling mistakes, which you used not to do. 

So your dear baby takes after you ? So much the better. And 
how is his delightful little character developing? Now not one of 
the children need speak French. Your family must be satisfied with 
winning all along the line. 

There you all are, all Danes! 

Love and kisses to all of you. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

P.S. Necessity knows no law, and sometimes forces men out ol 
their social confines. When the little one sickened with small pox, 
fhad twenty centimes in my pocket and for three days we had been 
eating dry bread on credit. 

Distracted, I thought of offering my services to a billposting 
firm as a bill poster at the depots. My gentlemanly appearance 
made the manager laugh. But I told him quite seriously that I had 
a sick child and that I wanted work. I have therefore been posting 
bills for 5 francs a day. Meanwhile Clovis was in bed with fever, 
and in the evening I went home to look after him. This occupation 
lasted three weeks, and to-day I have been engaged by the Manager 
of the Company as Inspector and Secretary of the Board at 200 
francs a month. It seems they thinkJPfi intelligent, and in a year’s 
time I shall have a better position. T hey are now engaged in nego- 
tiations to start an agency in Madrid, of which they will put me in 
charge, at a salary of 300 francs a month, plus lodging and 20 per 
cent, commission. The Company is wealthy and for 30 years has 
been engaged in an expanding business. See what a fine future Is 
opening for me! The present is still hard, but things are looking up, 
and a distinct improvement on the past. 

Your Danish self-esteem will be shocked to have a husband 
who is a bill poster. But what would you; not everyone has ability. 
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Don’t worry about the little one, he gets better and better, and I do 
cot contemplate sending him back to you; on the contrary, as I 
get more bills to post, I think of sending for the other children. 

You know I have the right to do so. 

You ask me to reply as placidly as you write, so I have gone 
very calmly through all your letters which tell me quite coolly 
and reasonably enough that you have loved me, but that you are 
only a mother and not a wife, etc. . . . these are very pleasant 
memories for me but they have the great drawback of lea\ing me 
no illusion about the future, so you mustn’t be surprised if one day, 
when my position has improved, I find a woman who will be some- 
thing more to me than a mother, etc. . . . 

I realise that you regard me as devoid of all attraction, which 
is an incentive for me to prove the reverse. Perhaps it will be easier 
in Spain. Meanwhile go on as you are doing, looking the world 
in the face, full of your duties, your conscience clear, for there is 
only one crime, adultery. Apart from that, everything is right. It 
is not just for you to be turned out of your home, but quite in order 
that I should be turned out of mine, so don’t take it to heart if 
I set lip another. And in the latter I shall be able to post bills. 
We all blush in our own way. * 

Regards to your family. 

Your husband, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

As for my friends who gossip and who are not yours, let me 
tell you that all this tittle-tattle comes from people who are not 
French, consequently your friends. 


\? 6 - 

TO HIS WIFE. Paris, 24 May, 1886. 

My dear Mette, 

More than two months have gone by and you have given no 
sign of life. It was I who wrote the last letter. 

You sulk to gratify your self-esteem; what matters one pettiness 
more or less, and good God, if you think you are doing well, go on, 
it is a course that does you honour. A truce to compliments. At 
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our Exhibition 1 1 saw again some worthy Danes, Krojer, Bolhmann 
Lund, etc. . . . They always come to see if there is anything good 
to pick up from us. I blew up Krojer who did not know whether 
he was on his head or his heels. I saw m the Salon the famous 
Brandes, who pretended not to recognise me. However, he was 
less interested in the painting and me than in the fashionable ladies 
moving about the official fane. 

Clovis is at present at school in the country; quite well (it 
seems) for I have not dared to go and see him, not having the 
wherewithal to pay next month’s fees. 

Yesterday I saw the Jobbes, who send you their kindest 
regards. 

I have seen my sister, to whom you write such long letters. 
To console me she shouts everywhere from the housetops that I 
am a wretch, that I left Bertin for painting, that this poor woman, 
without a roof, without furniture, without support has been aban- 
doned by this dreadful painter. 

I believe in fact that the mob is always right, that you are 
angels and I an atrocious scamp, but I make proper amends, I 
grovel at your feet, as the end approaches, it is my duty to pull 
myself together. 

How is little Paul? 

I kiss you, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

37. 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Pans, May, 1886. 

My dear Mette, „ 

What a long time I have beeet' without news of you and the 
children; I know you are very busy translating Zola’s book, his 
worst book from every point of view. 

Last Sunday I saw the Jobbes, who also complained of receiv- 
ing no word from you since the last letter that Mother Jobbe wrote 
you. This does not concern me. The Heegaards must have paid their 

iThe eighth exhibition of painting, 1, me Lafitte, of the 15th May to 15th 
June, where Gauguin exhibited 19 impressionist canvases, including Com 
Restings, Willows, The Church, View of Rouen, Still Life With Apples 
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n&d&l visit to Paris; this I know from Marie who told me she had 
a call from Mrs. Heegaard. Unfortunately or otherwise* she was 
no: at home that day. 

To go back to the beginning, I think you are right in doing 
a little translation there in spite of the small returns at the start. 
Danes pay so badly as a rule that this does not surprise me. What 
I would not ad\ise you to do is to attempt to explain slang terms; 
it is better to translate them by an equivalent in the Danish language 
and even leave some of the words in the original French. 

In your last letter no mention was made of little Aline, I 
thought she was to come to Copenhagen with your sister Pylle. 
How is she? Is her hair growing? I urge you to have it cropped 
a little as this makes it grow better later on. Perhaps you prefer 
the opposite. In that event my advice will not be taken. 

Clovis is still at his little school in the country, and will also be 
there next month, Marie having decided to pay the fees for the 
month. 

And so your sister is to become a Minister’s 1 lady? It would 
seem that the hour approaches when she will be able to display 
herself in all the effulgence of her virtue. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


38. 

TO HIS WIFE, Undated, Paris, end of May, 1886. 

Dear Mette, 

I have received the photos of the two children. Little Paul 
is recognisable, but I confess I am amazed at the change in Jean, 
so much so that at first I thought someone else must have posed. 
However, he appears to be developing like the others in height 
and breadth. Before I see him again there will be many more 
changes. I am glad you have got through the winter passably, it 
is quite enough for one to suffer hunger. 

My best course would be to slip away to Brittany and live 
in a boarding house for 60 francs a month, where I could work. 

1 George Braudes (1842-1927), famous Danish literary critic, bora in Copen- 
hagen , who had married one of Mette Gauguin's sisters, and whom the 
painter later accused of having exploited his wife's distress to buy from 
her cheaply canvases of his impressionist collection. 
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Our exhibition put impressionism on the map, and I have had 
considerable success Braquemond, 1 the etcher, bought from me 
with enthusiasm a picture for 250 francs and has put me in touch 1 
with a cer amis t who intends to make artistic vases. Delighted with 
mv carving he has asked me to execute, at my convenience, during 
the winter, pottery work to be sold on a fifty-fifty basis. This might 
turn out to be a profitable sideline. Aube used to work for him, 
these pots kept him alive, and that is something. 

In any case, this is only for this winter, and I am most anxious 
to paint some pictures in Brittany. If you could sell my Manet 
locally I could pay Clovis’s fees for some months, otherwise I am 
at the end of my tether. I have been offered a berth as labourer on 
a Plantation in "the South Seas, but this would be to abandon all 
my hopes for the future, which I dare not do when I fed that with 
patience and a little help art can still bring me some sunshine 

I have received from Emil a letter in dreadful French, one day 
none of the children will be able even to speak it. You hold the 
trump cards, everything belongs to you and I have nothing to say. 

The purport of your letter is extremely interesting, it amounts 
to this “ I am well enough here, so are my children you are wrong, 
Clovis and you have nothing. I want nothing better than to remain 
good friends, otherwise I stay quiet in my comer.” Oh! you women, 
you have a philosophy of your own. Anyhow, Vea vichs^ 

7 Hermann has gone mad. So much the happier for him. Some- 

one looks after him. 

Goodbye for the present. 


TO HIS WIFE. 


39. 

Undated, Paris, early June, 1886. 


My ^ r ^“ c d ’ ay next> lhe 12 th, I shall be packing up my tegs 

and as I cannot say where I shall be after Jhem hav ™§ 
abode please write henceforth care of Schuneneciter, 29, rue 
lard I will go there from time to time to see if anything has turned 

up. 


i Felix Bracquemond (1833-1914), painter and etcher, o,ne of the best aqua- 
fortists of the 19th century. 
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1 want to go to Brittany where I can live cheaply, but I cannot 
contrive to collect the cash for my support. However, we won’t dis- 
cuss this again. Some time ago I saw Bouillot, who has work for a 
}ear; another one who finds it easier to make promises than to 
keep them. 

He has not given a moment’s thought to my existence, and this 
winter I must work at carving and pottery. He told me that Mrs. 
Bouillot owed you a letter for a long time but that she is too lazy 
to write and that you must not be cross with her. 

I have little news to give you since my Iasi letter of not long 
since and to which you have not replied. 

1 sent you however some lines to cheer you up, I know that 
you love literature as being the finest manifestation of human intelli- 
gence. And IT! bet you don’t cheer up, although you have every 
reason for doing so, now that you are surrounded by those you love 
in the midst of all that recalls your sweet infancy, and are respected 
as you deserve to be. What could I ever offer you in this dirty coun- 
try, La France, in comparison? — a participation in poverty and 
labour, which are things not to be shared like good fortune. I am 
back from Schuffenecker, who is always a good fellow, and who 
admits to me that I have caused him to make progress. Unforiun* 
ately, he is increasingly worried by his wife who, far from being a 
companion to him, is developing into a real harpy. Strange how 
marriage succeeds : either it leads to ruin or to suicide. But Piping * 
Hot 1 tones down the truth. 

By the way, I have not told you that on more than one occa- 
sion 1 encountered Miss de M . . . tripping along the pavement of 
the Boulevard des Italiens at about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
On my life, she was really elegant and her complexion and spark- 
ling eyes, as well as something in her walk said a world of things. 
Let us think no evil of our neighbour, but there are limits to the 
freedom that a foreign lady may use in Paris. If a Frenchwoman 
allowed herself the tenth part in Copenhagen, your excellent Danish 
women would be less discreet than I am. 

After all these matters concern me very little and if I mention 
them it is because (in spite of me) she used to be one of your best 
friends. 

Kiss the children. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

1 Title of Zola’s novel, Pot Botdlle. 
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40. 

TO FELIX BRACQUEMOMD. 

Undated, Paris, about 15 June, 1886 

Dear Mr. Bracquemond, 

I will come and see you on Wednesday to bid farewell to you 
and Madame. If Mr. Cliapelet 1 can manage it, lie will come with me. 
I leave Paris on Thursday evening to practise art in a comer of 
Brittany. 

Until we meet. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


41. 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Pont-Aven, end June, 1886, 

Gauguin, Painter, 
c/o Mme. Gloanec, 

PonLAven (Finistere). 

My dear Mette, 

I managed to find the money for my journey to Brittany, and 
am living here on credit 2 . There are scarcely any French here— 
all foreigners, 1 Dane, 2 Danish women, Hagborg’s brother and a 
lot of Americans. My painting arouses much discussion, and I must 
say finds a pretty favourable welcome among the Americans. This 
is some hope for the future. True I make many rough sketches and 
you would hardly recognise my painting. I hope to pull through 
this season; and if you can get a little money for the Monet would 
you send it to me. What a pity we did not take up our abode in 
Brittany formerly; at the pension we pay 65 francs a month for 
board and lodging. And one can soon grow fat on the food. There 
is a house which could be had for 800 francs with stables, coach- 

1 Chapelet, famous ceramist (“ an artist equal to the Chinese,” Bracquemond 

said of him) at whose studio Gauguin carried out the finishing of all his 
ceramic works. 

2 Gauguin once said that misery only had turned his steps towards Brittany, 
In reality, he learned from the painter Jobbd-Duval, who had stayed at 
Marie- Jeanne Gloanec’s pension at Pont-Aven, since 1860, that living there 
was very cheap and that, occasionally, Marie- Jeanne might be able to 
give him credit. In order to be quiet, he lodged in an attic on the second 
floor. 
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house, studio and garden. I am sure that a family with 300 francs 
a month could live very happily. 

You imagine we are isolated. Not in the least. There are 
painters winter and summer, English, American, and others. If 
later I can obtain a small, but certain and continuous sale for my 
pictures, I will establish myself here the whole year. 

In your last letter you spoke of being ill in bed, but ) ou do not 
say what the illness is. You must not let things slide. But what 
would you do if you had no roof over your head? Everything is 
relative in this world, and you should consider yourself happy com- 
pared with others. Emil is enjoying himself on holiday, the others 
are in the country. My little Clovis remains at school during the 
holidays, and I have not been able to have him home. Let us hope 
that next winter will be better, in any case it should be less uncer- 
tain, I will kill myself rather than live by begging as last winter. 

I shall take a little studio near Vaugirard church, where I will 
work at modelling as Aube used to do. Bracquemond, who befriends 
me because of my talent, has put this trade in my way and told me 
that it may become profitable. 

Let us hope that I shall show as much talent in carving as in 
painting which I shall sarry on, however, at the same time. » 

Kisses for the children, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

Send me a photo of little Aline if you can get one taken. 

42. 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Pont-Aven, July, 1886. 

My dear Mette, 

I received your letter to-day on returning from work, what is 
this you tell me? that you have a tumour in the breast— truly 
there is no end to bad luck. In any case, as yon have a cousin who 
is a good doctor, ask him seriously if it is cancer, and above all do 
not shrink from an operation before it gets worse. Later you will 
repent having hesitated. I realise it is terrible to be hacked and 
hewed about, especially for a nature like yours that dreads illness- 
it is easier to be lulled into false security. If I could be operated on 
for you, I would gladly suffer it, in spite of all the ill you have 
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done me and which I shall not forget. In any event, write and 
keep me informed; I shall now be uneasy all the time I am here. 

If yon are too unwell to do so, get a friend to send me a few 
words. 

I confess I should prefer to have a photo of little Aline taken 
alone, as the effect is lost in groups, but just as you like, 

I am doing a lot of work here to some purpose; people respect 
me as (lie best painter in Pont- Avon 1 ; true this does not put a 
penny in my pocket. But perhaps it is an augury for the future. In 
any event, it gives me a respectable reputation and everybody here 
(American, English, Swedish, French) is anxious to have my opinion, 
which I am foolish enough to give because eventually people make 
use of us without proper recognition. 

I shan’t get fat at this trade; I weigh now less than you. I am 
as thin as a rake, but on the other hand I am feeling better. The 
more my troubles accumulate, the more my energies are stimu- 
lated, without encouraging me. I do not know where I am going, 
and I am living here on credit. Money worries discourage me 
utterly and I should much like to see the end of them. 

However, we must resign ourselves to it and let come what 
Will, and perhaps one day, when my art bars hit everybody in the 
eye, some Good Samaritan will rescue mg from the gutter. 

Bui we must not stir up all this bitterness, and since I am here 
for three months to recuperate, let us take advantage of the quietude. 

Clovis is at boarding school at Antony (Seine). You have no 
need to write, I hear about him through Schuffenecker who goes to 
see Mm, as it is a convenient journey. Is Falstet still at Copenhagen? 
Kisses for the children and send me your news. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

Inly, >86. 

1 In this summer of 1886 there were gathered at Pont-Aven, where Gauguin 
stayed for the first time, Charles Laval, Jourdan, H. Delavalle, then 
G ranch!, Puygodeau, Grouchy-Taylor, Piccolo-Franchi, Sylvain Depeige, 
Dal Medico, and among American sympathisers, O’Connor, . Emile 
Bernard, carrying a letter of introduction from Schuffenecker, arrived on 
the 15th August and did not leave Pont-Aven for Paris until the 28th 
September. Gauguin and Bernard did not see much of each other at this 
time but nevertheless exchanged ideas. u Theie is also here” (in the 
Gloanec pension), wrote Bernard to his parents on the 19th August, ‘‘an 
impressionist named Gauguin, a big fellow of 36, who sketches and paints 
very well.” Gauguin admired Bernard’s pictorial daring, whilst the latter 
recognised the former’s talent. 
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43. 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Pont-Aven, end September, 1886. 

My dear Me tie, 

I fiave been expecting a letter from yon every day with Aline's 
photo, which you promised. Naturally, there is always the fear that 
you are ill with cancer; and if you are ill, you ought to arrange for 
some one to write to me. 

I had news of Clovis the other day; he seems to like Ms school 
more and more, comporting himself like an old-timer. I miss Mm 
sadly, and if I had the money, I would have brought him here with 
me. The poor little chap will have had no holiday, but we cannot 
do what we like in this world. 

The evenings at Pont-Aven drag out when one is alone and 
work is finished 1 . I have no news of Marie and don't even know 
where she is; thus total silence envelops me; it must be confessed 
that this is not diverting. The days follow each other so monoton- 
ously that I have nothing to tell you that you do not know already. 

In a month I shall be back m Paris, unfortunately to look for 
work. Let us hope that the modelling I hope to do in ceramics will 
keep Clovis and me. » t 

You are longing for the winter for the lessons to start again 
and yet you are far from well. As long as you are not ill in bed! It 
is strange how I am bearing up against all this strain, I have never 
been so active; when I do fall it will probably be a sudden col- 
lapse. After all, it will be no evil and there need be no regrets. 

Kisses for all my family. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


44. 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Pont-Aven, November, 1886. 

Dear Mette, 

I shall leave for Paris on the 13 th of this month, when you 

will have to write me to 257, rue Lecourbe. Schuffenecker has just 

1 After dinner, Gauguin and his friends would gather in the dining room of 
the inn and discuss painting until midnight. Marie-Jeanne Gloanec would 
have to shoo them off to their bedrooms upstairs so that she and her 
maids could go to bed, their Breton beds being installed in the dining room. 
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rented me a small hovel there. I have received little Aline’s por- 
trait. She seems to be growing like yon. 

You appear to be putting on flesh, it is obvious you are happy. 
So much the better. 

Emil has written me, he seems content and happy. But, good 
God, how childish his letters are for his age. I write in haste in the 
midst of packing up my works. Many studies. 

Love and kisses. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


45. 

TO HIS WIFE. Paris, 26 December, 1886. 

My dear Mette, 

I have your second letter, this is to say that the first reached 
me. 

But since my arrival in Paris the life I lead is far from gay. 

I confess I can find nothing to write about. I have been subsisting, 
God knows how, upon the 350 Frs. from the sale of my little Jong- 
kind. On top of this I have had to pay the bparding school fees for 
Clovis, who is with me at this moment, without shoes for his feet 
and without any toy for Christmas. However, one gets used to 
everything. I have just spent 27 days happily in hospital; 1 unhappily 
I have come out. Always these damnable colds I catch in winter; 

I thought this time I was escaping but no ! this confounded body of 
iron collapsed. Can you imagine how cheerfully I spent the long 
nights in hospital brooding over the solitude which is my environ- 
ment. I accumulated there so much bitterness that really if you 
were to come just now (you wanted to see Clovis for an hour or so) 
I doubt whether I could receive you except spitefully. 

You have a home and rye bread almost certainly every day; 
cherish it. It is a paradise compared with . . . 

Ask Schuffenecker what painters think of my painting— pro- 
bably nothing. The man who has nothing is done. 

I am engaged in making art pottery. 2 Schuffenecker says they 

1 The name of this hospital is unknown. 

2 The ceramics executed by Gauguin are undoubtedly works of art, but they 
have had no influence on the evolution of modern ceramics. They are 
much sought after to-day by collectors and art museums. 
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are masterpieces and so does the maker, but they are probably too 
artistic to be sold. However, he says that if this idea could ever be 
introduced into an exhibition of the industrial arts, it would have 
an amazing success. I hope the Devil w as listening. In the mean- 
time, my wardrobe i$ in the pawnshop, and I cannot even pay culls. 

Yes, I have not seen my sister for a long time. I ha\e been in 
hospital and the only time I saw her on my arrival in Paris, she 
made a scene exclaiming (which she also dees from the housetops) 
that for eight years I have been unwilling to work at any thing 
except my painting. However, Juan 1 needs for a commission and 
banking agency he is starting, some one who understands banking, 
who can be relied on not to rob him, and who can take his place 
during his trips to Europe. Such a clerk cannot be found m Panama; 
inferior employees get 2,000 francs. Marie has me in mind for such 
a post. 

Enough of the subject, it disgusts me. She lias not been able 
to find time to see Clovis for six months. 

And your sister? is she getting married again; I should say 
now is the time. 

Your husband, 

PAUL. 

Say all nice things tq Miss Engelmann, that intelligent young 
person I like so much. She is just made for living with me. Your 
self esteem (the Northern vanity) is fed by the proximity of one 
with an inferiority complex. If you have a few vests to spare, send 
them to me, I implore you. 


46. 

TO FELIX BRACGUEMON D. Undated, Paris, January, 1887. 
Dear Mr. Bracquemond, 

Thanks for all you have done, which must at times have 
been a nuisance to you. You once very truly said; it is not difficult 
to practise art, the tiling is to sell it! 

Let us hope we shall be successful in pottery, but when? 

We must talk about Durand-Ruel, his affairs are more com- 
plicated than himself. 

Kind regards. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


* Brother-in-law. 
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47. 

TO HIS WIFE. Paris, March, 1887. 

My dear Mctte, 

By a vessel sailing on the 10th of next month I embark for 
America. I cannot go on. any longer living this tedious and ener- 
vating life, and I want to put all to the test, in order to have a 
clear conscience. Will you make arrangements to bring Clovis 
home? 

I will send you shortly a power of attorney to deal with any 
legacy from my uncle, 1 should he die during my absence. 

Why tarry so long without writing me; I should have thought 
1 was entitled lo hear from you from time to time. My letters are 
not very cheerful, but what do you expect, 1 have had to suffer 
almost oeyond the limits of endurance. Ask Schuffenecker who has 
seen me at work, whether 1 deserve all this! Before leaving for 
the unknown, I should at least like to hear from you if I cannot 
embrace you. All this time I have been deluded by business which 
promised a fortune m the future, and is now postponed to the 
Greri, K. Lr^s. There is a suggestion of bringing me into partner- 
ship for big bunne-ss in Madagascar; one day perhaps the clouds 
will break 

Tendered love and kisses Write me soon. 

PAUL. 


48. 

TO I US VMFt Undated, Paris, early April, 1887. 

My dear Meite, 

1 awaited year letter with impatience, as I depart from St. 
N a/m re on the 10th, so you see 1 have no time to lose. You seem 
to have are understood my letter about Clovis. You have to find 
sorrwtm*' to t ike charge of lnm on the journey. I have just enough 
to pay my hue and shall arrive in America penniless. What I shall 
do there S do not yet know myself. You need no telling that without 

* lii'lere usetn, brother of Clovis Gauguin, the painter’s father, lived 
at ?, jur Endefle, Orleans Gauguin spent a great part of his infancy la 

Um.Se 'ixn % house 
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the bin c'as of war, things arc \cr> cifficuit but I want above all 
to fies from Paris, v Inch is a deset t foi a poor man. 

My imputation as an artist grows da} but meanwhile 1 
soaiilsnus go tin ee days without eating, wnich not only destroys 
my healrj but saps my encigv. This latter 1 want to recover, and 
1 am gei ig to Panama where 1 will live like a native. 1 know of 
an yet m the Pacific (Tobago) a league from Panama; it L almost 
uninhabited, Lee and fertile. I will take my paints and my brushes 
and rejuvenate rny^selfi far from the haunts of men. 

1 shall still be suffering from the absence of m\ family but 
I shall have cast off this disgusting beggary. Don’t worry about my 
health, the climate is excellent, and one can live on fish and fruit 
which are to be had for the taking. 

Side by side this I am playing with another idea, which may 
turn Out well. Some time ago a splendid business proposition was 
made to me. Knowing my energy and my intelligence (and particu- 
larly my integrity) it was suggested that 1 proceed to Madagascar 
for one year as a partner to cany on a business established there. 
Unfortunately the person they sent there has returned with 
sufficient fortune and v ants to be quit of business. So my sleeping 
partners, ir stead of continuing that business, vrnt to do something 
fresh on a large scale; they have promised to let me know in 
Panama when they will be ready. The last words they addressed 
to me were: Sir, to-day men of your stamp are rare, and we are 
looking for them no matter where.” 

Perhaps tins proposition will come o a, in an} case I will 
ascertain if Juan would like to have a branch in Madagascar, 
According to all the information 1 have been able to pick up, one 
can always make a fortune quickly and live comfortably at the 
same time. Ask Sophus who has travelled if it is not a good country 
for business. 

It would be an evcellcm thing for us because Bourbon island 
is only a three days journey and is now quite civilised with schools, 
etc. It is more important than Copenhagen ... I do not think that 
you would want to rejoin me, but I could see you from time to time 
while keeping an eye on the business. But all this at present is 
very much in the air. 

At the moment I am somewhat of an invalid and am nursing 
myself. If you want an idea of the life I have led, ask Schuffenetker, 
who has helped me a little* he who has so little himself. 
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T 

Arm all lias wiachvdness, depri\ed of affection* my life broken 
bey, nd hope ot repair. lor you said that you lo\ed me: do you 
icmemoer >,ur attitude lowaros me, during the last days ue were 
to c eihJi J Io-cu\ you believe you hate changed for the better, and 
1 would faui nope so. If, one day after many trials I succeed (me 
should tu r e to be reunited K will you bring to the domestic hearth 
the lull and the u. scorns of yesterday? Is it love that you promise 
or lather hate, all me bitterness of these last tormented years. I 
know thut a die good at heart* and not irnoDie, moreover 1 
put si me fadn m reason. 

\u ate hating Clot is; this child needs lot e, he will not be 
able to tndure the slight ailection you and your family have for 
him; he is sensitive and intelligent and will say nothing but he 
will suffer. With affection you will be able to do all you want with 
hnn, otherwise you will make him obstinate. If people speak badly 
of his father he will feel it cruelly. It is a delicate plant that I am 
confiding to you. I cannot go to see him not having paid his term 
fees lately; hut to-day my heart and mind are steeled against all 
suffering, 

I notke with regret that you are taking morphia, it will get 
yum into a pietty mess, it leads no-wherer, and deprives you of 
all moral feme. ! know it is hard to endure headaches, but it is 
bclkr to :kht arasmt them. Take a little less tea instead of opiates, 
When yea are inclined, write me to Panama, Juan M. Uribe* 
to be forwarded. 

Mcmwhilc reply about Clovis by return of post. In my absence 
SchulTenuker will be my substitute for many things. 

If 1 could only embrace you before I leave, 

A kiss for all, 

PAUL (who loves you still) 

It is foolish, but like that 


49. 

TO HIS \\ II l * Undated, Paris, early April, 1887. 

I have postponed sending this letter, in order to have the power 
of attorney, for which 1 have had to wait, when you receive this 
letter 1 shall be on the way. 
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M> dear Mette, 

You will find enclosed a power of attorney authorising you to 
&c: in m 3 name 111 the e\ent of a legacy. My uncle is \ery old and 
has been very poorly this winter. His last letter was harrow mg, my 
situation disturbs him profoundly. If he should die any money you 
use should be for the children; I think you are too sensible to use 
it for yourself; little as it may be, it would be a powerful lever 
to set in on our feet and facilitate our reunion: I cannot, however, 
at the moment, see any immediate prospect cf this; courage again, 
you will want it to support all your burdens. You have no need to 
ask me to help you; if I do not do so, it is owing to utter impossi- 
bility, and not to \indi:ti\eness. I recall bitterly the words uttered 
by your brother in tones as patronising as contemptuous. “ You 
cannot live together, and wc will do our best to help you.” Frankly, 
when one cannot do anything it is better to keep silence than to 
make promises. Do you really think that after two years, applying 
myself diligently, I should not have become capable of giving 
French lessons? 

Your somewhat short letter enables me to divine many things 
that you do not admit namely, that the affection of your relatives 
has not proved a satisfactory substitute for that of your husband* 
and that yon feel as if i, were really wicked and had abandoned 
you for e\er. Many would have done so in my place without any 
compunction since your family fostered the breaking up of our 
marriage. 

To go back to our first topic: I make a bid for fortune with 
my worldly possessions on my back and nothing in my pocket 
and I feel keenly my inability to send you any money. All my art 
pottery remain to be sold and 1 have left instructions for you to 
have the proceeds. I hope you will have them soon, and that this will 
enable you to await my return. I keep back nothing for myself and 
this I do gladly. You must not reproach me for these two years of 
neglect; you must remember that since 1873 I have cost your family 
practically nothing and that these two years are the consequence 
of a blow from which few could recover. 

And what would you say if I became mad like Hermann after 
losing his fortune: Your sister Ingeborg, the pride of the family, 
what has happened to her? She has not married again and is not 
likely to, now. 

You yourself have brought back to Denmark your honour 
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in? j A 1 * vik . rJjr than the others and they turn ue cold 
siu a« Jd r H ; I n I;n vr *.d any resentment towards you, and 
jo a v. n ; ' i \ e vte * i : u Lux.. now that jou deserve friendship 
.in J. pmtemon 

I ' eye \ * tei dl oe icurnted one d these day& but 1 assure you 
Cwv uu$* n t f tK* n te any ( f xwr idanvcs between us , or. Instead 
^ i r !' y -a i \sz to* aids you i shall become a ferocious 

lx s * * 

\ 1 *,l u * i * wheel until he is fetched away. Consult 

ted te :r 'n .Mil look after my affairs In Paris. I leave 
Sit< { . U i ^ te il 

1 * , ji', h -(,lj a thousand times i love you. 

PAUL GAUGUIN 

J N Ua u e Panama— for M. Gauguin. 

50 . 

10 IIP U H Lnd i ted, Panama, end Apr;!, 1887. 

M) ete r Matte, 

* ULm I din u Panama in exc Jicnr health as always The 
voKije ns* mu >!u b.J weather and thijrd-class passengers packed 
like dteup 1 J. a m *rx can put up with this. 

1 h r v! <? *»„ ham frs morning who is the same as ever, except 
tb t \/i »* M r * w rot beside him. he is more accessible in money 
m t\ih fa tiu v m of vanity h In 8 days lime we shall be on our 
island i( Toor*x hung like savages— and I assure you theirs is 
not the lifchupnitM lot 

I In; is no need in be anxious about employment here. By 
n\ mu a hike trouble one can find work in three days 

When I uni emt settled in Tobago and easy in my mind* 1 
will v. in 3 jnu .it 1 rjth. 

Send me a few S new How did you find Clovis? 

1 send sou a llnusuiU kisses. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

Your bunker was really stupid not to go to St. Thomas; life 
in the \nti Iks {Martinique, etc ) is delightfully easy and agreeable. 

1 (nu*un I d tc^LcJ m lci%e for Panama, where lie reckoned tw could 

’ live m non* rsg * m peaceful labour 
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Undated, 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. Panama, end April, 1887. 

Panama Canal Company, 

Workshops and Transport Dept. 

Mj dear Schuffcnecker, 

Here I am settled in the wrong island! With the cutting of the 
Isthmus life has become impossible even in the most deserted places. 
The Indians of the hills are not tilling the ground or doing anything, 
neither will they part with an inch of land. Martinique js a fine 
country where life is cheap and easy. We ought to have stayed 
there; we should have been working by now, with half the passage 
money in our pockets. Nothing is to be got out of ray brother-in- 
law. In short, in all this we have been stupid and unlucky. This 
won’t do at all, we must repair our errors, and 1 intend (by working 
on the Canal for two months) to save a little money to hike us 
to Martinique. If Portier has been clever enough to sell something 
for me, send me the proceeds quickly so that I can clear out of here. 

I will write you shortly my impressions of the country. Oqr 
address : 

M. Liesse (Public Works Company) Steamship Agency, Colon, 
(to be forwarded to M. Laval 1 .) 

We are both very well in health (Laval 1 always a little frail 
but I never felt stronger). Despite this, every precaution must be 
taken, I am told some are swept off in two or three days. 

Regards to all who think of me. 


Yours, etc., 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


Send any money in bank notes, to avoid loss in exchange. 

^ The painter Charles Laval, his disciple, accompanied Gain tun m this 
\oyasw. Admirable artis f though he was, he was so strongly influenced 
by his friend that some of his canvases have had his signatiuc scraped off 
by unscrupulous dealers and today bear that of Gauguin, fhs work hm 
thus almost completely disappeared. The Paris Museum of Modern Art 
has a self portrait cf the painter presented by Fmile Bernard Laval died 
cf consumption in 1894. ’ 
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52 , 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Panama, early May, 18S7* 


My wear Metle, 

1 have many things tr» tell vein but I can’t gel them sorted out, 
Our voyage out mas as lousy as it could be, and we are, as they 
say, m the soup, Dc\J tale all the people who give the wrong 
information. Me called at Guadeloupe and at Martinique, superb 
c» ur:w vrere fivie is ^niething for an artist to do and where 
life , elrcf and easy ard people liable. We ought to ha\e gone 
there; a v m.ki have erst halt the fare and we should not have lost 
time. 1 nforlunately we went to Panama. My fool of a brother-in- 
lav is there with a shop that looks anything but prosperous; he 
iurdy spent fue •‘hillings op our reception, in short, lie was as 
sting; as c^uld be. In a iage, l diddled him out of a 35 franc coat 
which was wen th 15 secern baud. Another annoyance, the cheapest 
he; cl o 15 francs a day, that is 30 francs for the two of us, so we 
have spent AOU francs without having been able to do anything. 
‘Ihcv Unis of Colombians, since the cutting of the canal, will 
cot let you have a yard of land at less than 6 francs a yard. It is 
tou J\ i ruJhva ted and weeds grow everywhere, yet it is impossible 
tu hUid a hut and live on fruits without people mobbing you as 
a v Jh because 1 pLs:d in a dirty hole full of broken bottles 
ana fbh, they nw;e me walk right across Panama for nearly two 
hnu\ escorted b\ two gendarmes and finally made me pay a 
puuv. Impossible to refuse. 1 badly wanted to kick the gendarme, 
fan* here justice U summary, they follow you at 5 paces, and if 
you r*nne Uey let you have a bullet in the head. 

AnUw the folly was committed; we must repair it To- 
rn nrzow I :trn going to swing a pickaxe in the isthmus for cutting 
the Canal in return for 1:0 piastres a month, and when I have 
sawa 150 pi isi es, th. t is ho?) francs (which will take two months), 
I will leave for Martinique, 

Laval is ditto enily placed; he can earn fair money for some 
time painting portraits which is quite well paid here, 500 francs, 
as much us one wants f there is no competition), but they must be 
done in a special way and very badly, a thing I could not do. 

Do'ift grumble about your work. Every day 1 have to break 
the earth from half pa-4 five in the morning until six in the evening 
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under the tropical sun and in the rain. At night devoured by 
mosquitos. 

A * to the mortality, it is not so terrible as it is said to be in 
Europe; among the negroes who do the worst jobs the mortality is 
0 in 12, the others only about half. 

To g A back to Martinique — this would be an enchanting life. 
If f could only sell in France about 8,000 francs of pictures we, 
ilia! K ail the family could live as happily as possible and I believe 
it would be possible even to give lessons. The people are so genial 
and gaj . (True, it is a French colony). 

Write me a good long letter. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

M. Liesso (Agent Public Works Company) Steamship Company, 
Colon (For ML Gauguin). 


53. 


TO HIS WIFE. Saint-Pierre, 20 June, 1887., 

My dear Mette, 

This time I write }ou from Martinique, where I hope to stay 
awhile. For a long time I have had bad luck and I cannot do what 
I want. I worked 15 days for the Company when order came from 
Paris to suspend much of the work and that same day 90 employees 
were dismissed, including me, of course, as a newcomer. I packed 
my traps and came here. Which was not a bad thing. Laval has just 
had an attack of yellow fever, which I fortunately cut short by 
homeopathy. So all’s well that ends well. 

We are at present lodging in a negro hut, and it is a paradise, 
alongside the Isthmus. Below us is the sea fringed with coco trees, 
above are all sorts of fruit trees and we are 25 minutes from the 
town. 

Negroes and negresses are milling around all day murmuring 
their creole songs and perpetually chattering. Don’t think it is 
monotonous, on the contrary it is most varied. I cannot tel yo« 
how enthusiastic I am about life in the French colonies and I aim 
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< w A wd t e some. Nataie mo^t exuheu nt, aumiic 

* i w * .t c k 1 *rt i Wi»h a little money tkeie is every 
M i !x id wry .Dtps but a canam amount is iieos&sary* 

}t * i "vw, i u M rb t tt &and h i:e>, one can aequre at this 
n ,* * . ~ 7*3 i* G b~ »*-> m n to Iu,?D0 iranes a ye„r and live 

i 1 . 1 .« me A i*w 1! - ^ A ♦ “i «». w io supers Lse a few negroes 

fW i e,u w , j ri . ;*u v enables \ men gi ov> vnUiout any 
c f 0 *, ^ r 

v % j z hejMi n m A md n a sArt time 1 hope to send 

* u * . ■ p w Cut »ir’v' months’ turn, %e shall 

hr * : * m ig , 1 o i> Liv uA <dwd on Inc hon*on 1 am 

Rw r g L" vou i s M m with all th :sc changes I have not yet 

In t * m- 

n. . s an Jthc- 1 c: % ' n I7u June) winch 1 spent without a 

m '-a L n e inw 

1 ui - t J1 1 \i thu* a * i *u Pun he~e has all his work cut out 
to k ef !> v. u iLch far Pot pher’s v rves are not wanting, 
Nh* r\ dl me e 1 meet horn ebony to dusky vhite and they go as 
far e- 1 * u nk the**' u . u>rn the fruit they give you to compel 
*vur sA irises Ihe day heh re ye&teiday^a young n egress of 16 
yum A , Ja^Tu \\ pAiy, ukkred me a split guava squeezed al 
the l id ! us ^ mt n ca t n u> the y Sp.j girl left when a yellow 
1 1 . j. w r w uu g by t ok the rant cut of my hand and threw it 
dWii * \ u aT L*.r ptuii asr, and donk know 7 the customs of 
the co , 1 ryd he *wd to nit, “you mm not eat iiuii without know* 
ing wu v n toms fnru 1 his fiuit lm^ been bewitched; the negress 
4 rush, d it c n her breut and you would Surely be at her disposal 
afta r ,it,h ” I th vg^t 1* was a joke Not at all, this mulatto (who 
had n *ui!kl pa sed h % c\innnaUons» believed in what tie said. 
No ! d I n . jiii.J 1 \>i!I not fall and you can sleep soundly* 
a ^s j Jd my \ t le 

1 hope lv we you here one d ly wdh the child ran, don’t be 
*\d' v t ed* 4 Lei e e y e wAods m Mardmqjc and Euiopeans are 
trcisa cl lif » eba haCt birds 
X\j in. twice a morth 

Y m urn ^ say t'u\t I have wrtten you a naugtity letter. 
Aid l s t M Viaor i) vrmti que, 30, rue Victor Hugo, lo be for* 
wanieu to M Gaugum, St P^rre, Maitimqre. 
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54. 

TO HIS WIFE Undated, Samt-Pierre, August, 1 v jE7, 

My dear Mciie, 

1 have been four months m Martinique and * base lad no 
news of you and ofc my chddien I have dn\iou<\ awaited each post 
and ut my present state of health, this silence has brought on a 
relap r e each time What am I to think 7 Has anyone been A? Or 
rather mid most likely have you succumbed to bad advice? In 
Panama, u v as Imagined, I had only to stoop down in order to pick 
up gold by the bucketful, then sudden!} , hem 1 am at MaiLniqi c— 
thus a change of scene and the dream fades 

When I wiote you my last letter I was neatly d] mg. now I am 
up but 1 cannot walk any distance 

I am taking ail steps here to got repatriated/ but do not know 
when I 'hall be returning, so it would be no good to write me now, 
your letter would arrive most likely when I was on the way home. 
Of all the afflictions you have caused me this silence i* the most 
painful and I shall reach France a oiey to fever and suspense. If 
this is the road you are taking to make up for the hurtful past, 
you are going the wrong way. Truly, it may be said that with you" 
I shall plumb the depths of vexations 

It were useless to relate all the misery of hunger I have to bear 
at this moment; it rmght probably give you pleasure, in the silence 
wherein you leave me it is permissible to pies time anything, 
especially misfortune. Even if you were ill yomself, you could get 
someone to wute 

Au revoir, 

PAUL GAUGUIN 

55 

TO HIS WIFE Undated, Sawt-Piene, August. 1887. 

My dear Mette, 

Do not be loo sad when you receive this letter, day by day we 
have to accustom ourselves more and more to misfortune. It stems 
that everything has crashed on me since I left Copenhagen, we can 


1 Fe had the same difficulties hter at Tahiti and his request to th? local 
uivhorUies was refused 
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i. | Am n r \fetie v m out b> work you ask me to 

k/ 

h * % oi I \? the it ' lent I am m a Negro hut, exhaus* rt il t 
t * t * u* f nauraw and wuhoui the whctew ithal to return 
! a I t 1 jt v*p{ * i > Sehuffoneckcr to come to the rescue for 
th* t * j hi i" \\s dm 'c up to no* Bs thas port 1 have 
q 1 » y " \ an pollen It seems to be s u.eessful and perhaps, 
S e i ku j'u , \ n vn ream 1 m\ find an opening. If onl> a little 

1 s * u.r h urn." u means a very good livelihood with 15 to 

r •* r t i.*" a d *• e * p p tinl.ny. It does not do to count much 

1 t b snn U wnrv* me \n my feet, except by a miracle; F fed 

n, in hi if --t 

I tr* in i nd no le*ar as to head Is swimming, and my face k 
* > mad vud pe^.f' 5 dim and 1 base shivers down my back Good* 
hi - for the ns imn dam in L\ ! ki^s 3011 and I love you (I ought to 
h m urn w \ cn I LA hid and see the vile tempers which parted 
*1 Sn\.e ** a di\ evervhing has gone from bad to worse. 

\ th mu and fo w** * r the children, shall I ever see them again? 

PAUL GAUGUIN 
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4s for Billies, don't answer them, or if you do, tell them it is 
1 they have to deal with, and that I have gone to work in Panama 
leaving no address. 


56. 

fO JbMILE SCHUFFENECKER Martinique, 25 ; 8 / 1887. 

My dear Schuftenecker, 

For the first time since I left Pans I have just received mail, aS 
letters from my wife and from Sinbad, letters which have made 
the round of Panama. I was struck dumb at not having a single 
letter from you; what has happened in my absence, and is the 
prouu b, die absent are always in the wrong, true? 

I cannot understand what lias tarnished our friendship I still 
recall your words on my departure, telling me to return as quickly 
as possible— and that is exactly what 1 v ant to do but 1 cannot 
Since I wrote you from Martinique one mere misfortune has struck 
use 1 have been mortally ill from dysentery, liver trouble and 
marsh fever — tor “eight days I rose only to eat and 1 am just a 
skeleton. I shall not in fact be any better until I am on the sea and ’ 
in eight of my native land and if I had the money for the voyage I 
would leave at the same time as this letter. Lav al will remain for 
some time yet. 

You will realize that my illness has swallowed up nearly every- 
thing m doctoring and medicine and we are on the brink of absolute 
penury. It is a great efiort to be willing you these lines, as my head 
has become very weak, I have only a little strength in the intervals 
between delirium. Nervous crises almost every day and horrible 
shrieks, it is as if my chest were burning. Laval has received fairly 
good news from Paris about me. You know that a gentleman called 
to buy some pots from Chapelet. He was veiy enthusiastic about 
them and advertised them extensively in his circle, which should 
have produced sales. Moreover, I seem to have pleased hint 
immensely; he would be willing, it appears, to pul up 20 or 25,00© 
francs to buy a partnership for me with Chapelet. On these condi- 
tions we could do good business and I could count on my modest 
quota of daily biead. Moreover, there might be splendid results in 
the future. In these circumstances, it is urgent for me to return. 

I implore you (unless something has happened of which I have 
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r \ ;■}/, Unbv and which has estranged you) to do all that is possmte 
to v;:ai roe 25*. ; or 20'* francs immediately. Sell 40 of my pictures at 
50 francs each, everything I possess, at any price; but 1 must get 
oa:? w: kmw, other v be I shad die like a dog. I am in such a nervous 
« tv that all b:we arriietLo prevent my recovery. My legs give way 

Go to id Sc!u::o ore strong pull and 1 assure you i shall be out 
of the wood. I have the feeling that ceramics will be my salvation 
fhoi [ Lodi have r.:y painting in addition h Best regards to your wife. 

Sincerely, 

PAUL GAUGUIN, 

In any ca*e w;he me a word of explanation. 


57. 

TO EMILE S € HUFFENECKER. 

Usidatcd, Martinique, September, 1857. 

My dear SdnUcmeeker. 

Thanks for your cheering letter \\ hfciThas only one defect, it 
did not contain Me money for my return v my God, how everything 
has gone wrong on this voyage. I reached your letter containing 
5h Lurws almost at the same time, that is, three days before I 
received your Luer causi June. Lava! also received several letters 
including two letters of recommendation from Coiiu equivalent to 
an order to provide good lodgings at Colon with a position in the 
Cana! Company involving not too arduous work so as not to make 
us ill! Thvwe letie ■$ reached Colon eight days after our departure; 
nothing but ill luck. 

To tcil you fra ally my situation here, I am still ill and will 
never be well in this climate, the arrival erf every post brings on a 
relapse due to emotional shock, hi spite of this I am, limping- along 
in an effort to nwiike up for lost time and to make some good 
pictures f shdi bring hack a dozen canvases, four of them with 
figures far superior k> ny Pont- Avan period. 

Until the annul of the 250 francs I have the 56 francs which 
you scut me, for the two of us to live on, i.e., for a month to a month 
: M*#ci a half, her I cannot take the boat until 15 days after the arrival 
of that which brings letters. 
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Yob can realise our sufferings and how little strength the 
amount of food we can buy gives to a sick man anxious to get well 
again. 

On top of all this I have had no letter from my wife since I 
have been here while I have written her two letters, including one 
telling her about my illness. What is happening to her? I suffer 
from insomnia every night because of this anxiety, if my wife 
should die at this moment i should be in a pickle about the children. 
At ail cos Is i must return to France and I have no other means of 
travelling than the steamboat, which does not give credit. 

You must be returning from your holidays with many good 
studies; I am sure that the opposition from I. P. Laurens will have 
put you in good spirits. However, you have only to sit tight In spite 
of my physical weakness I have never done a painting so clear, so 
lucid (with plenty of imagination thrown in). 

Do not be surprised if Lunes is pro-Pissarro, he is Ms cousin, 
we chatted together at the last exhibition, Pissarro, he and I; so he 
knows me well, but Pissarro did not trouble to speak well of me to 
him. When you see Sinbad the Sailor tell him that he lacks the finer 
sensibilities : lie wrote telling me that if I go under it is my fault, 
and he does not know "whether he would laugh or cry at my fate? 
that he is working modestly without asking anything of anybody 
(a lie to start with). 

With most cordial greetings and love to the children. 1 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


58 

TO HIS WIFE. ' Paris, 24 / / 1 1 / 87. 

Dear Mette, 

It is possible that you do not realize how harmful your silence 
can be and that you find it quite natural not to have requested my 
address from Schuffenecker. Since you left Paris you have given no 
sign of life; Schuffenecker thinks you are cross with him because be 
scolded you a little when you called on him. And yet, who has been 
a true friend since our crash ? However, whatever that may be, I 


1 Mi** Schuffenecker and her brother. 
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am diitjaud to have your news; to know that you are ukve and 
that the children are well 

I reached France somehow on a sailing boat 1 and the sea air 
id* ^tiengihened me a little although my internal pains are still 
unbearable, 

Arris mg ^ the middle of winter m the snow, I find the change 
ml rimude a lutle ^ard. Fortunately for me Schuffenecker boards* 
and iidxw me durm & the convalescence I so sorely need. Business 
in ParL pu s from KvI to worse; everybody regards war a* the sole 
means c v extricaiioa. It will nave to come some day, and then there 
will tv plenty of wcaaueu which will be very convenient for scene 
©f us 

I ao not Ln u v hy, bu* in \ our letters there is ah' oy wae 
mental resen alion on my account. You seem to think that if I am 
not can ing mom*: it is because I do not choose to do so and that 
I make no eft ui to get on my feet. If I came out of pri c on I should 
find a Mtutiion more easily ; vvlat would you? I cannot get myself 
sentence i in order to i Merest tne world in my fate. Tne ah.) of an 
arltst to Str\ in order to become strong; this duty I tmve ful- 
filled wi d all I Iw cirught back from the tropics arouses nothing 
fcut idmnafl va. Nevertheless, i do not arrive. 

On rnj return u proportion was pvt to me by cue of my 
aclimrcm v ho bmrht rotiery from me. The idea was to enter into 
pnimrdup hh CA peki, which would have put me in the way of 
a livelihood ana r A rhan * have created a position in the future for 
us all ana m a cohere ((he nrislic sphere) which i understand very 
will. At tins moment M Chapelct chooses to retire and live on his 
savings ! Yet another thing that slips through my fingers. 

! must find a riluatioa where the work is sufficiently remunera- 
tive to support Isle and to enable me to help you a little, as, for 
example* the pottery moulding with Bouillot, but nothing can be 
had from thi> quarter at present 

There are manv things I cannot find h.re, including 2 frames 

1 Remembering hjs ent. n;emtnf as a pilot on the LuznU*no Gauguin worked 
b« pa^ige *<9 a member ot the crew. 

5 On his return Gaumun lodged wlih Schuffenecker, who then lived in a 
mrrtrmr^uKi ^ rue Bernhard. But Gauguin’s dictatorial character and 
hm hd .i| of m ikm^ himself at home everywhere, provoked violent scenei* 
with ho Uu ? and vbteh culminated with the artist's departure, without, 
however rupi anng Pn old friendship with the excellent ** SchiifitT 
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and a picture “ Snow Scene.'’ Tell me exactly what you took away, 
merely to satisfy me that I have not been robbed. Also send me the 
Manet unless you are able to sell it in Denmark— I will try to sell 
it here. 

Have you heard from Marie since she left for Germany ? 

Write me a long detailed letter and keep up your courage. We 
both have need of it. 

A thousand kisses for the children, and my lot e. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


59. 


TO HIS WIFE.’ Paris, 6 12, 87. 

Dear Mette, 

Since my return there has been no great change in my affairs 
except that in a month’s time I hope to have work in ceramics. If 
so, I shall earn enough to be able to send you a little, and if I have 
not done so up to the present it is because it has been dally 
impossible. 

And to tell the truth when I left Copenhagen, I had reason to 
believe that you would be helped. Your brother maintained that I 
was in the way and I being absent, the family would be able to pro- 
vide for you. Louise Heegaard also said that you should want for 
nothing so long as she ,vas there. Which shows the gulf between 
speech and action. 

To go back to the point, I believe that in a few days’ time I 
shall be able to earn stated sums. I don’t want you to lose courage, 
and I send you 100 francs which I have at this moment, not in 
excess of my wants, but which 1 do not actually need for the present, 
because Schuflenecker does not press for what I owe him, and he 
feeds me. I have sold a pot to a sculptor for 150 francs. 

My health is not too good. I have put on weight, but from 
morning to night I have these unbearable internal pains and I have 
neither the time, the place, nor the money for proper attention. 
Besides what is physical torment compared with mental torment, 
and from this point of view your existence for three years has been 


1 Accompanying this letter. 
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a p,, . „ a n^rarci nim mine. Although it may be dlilieult* it is 

no. 1 * t .» + ’ m nne JLty I shah be in the position that I Jtserve. 

To < T . ^ , > v\ ranrn and will your advisors, vriio are such bad 

pd}*r « ra. » rad you tb-t 3 our rLce is net cy your husband’s 

side 

W 1 .r * m; tra rvmraJk n 3 one will hit on anything better 
il\ n : j w . f u % „ and im t rat a head cannot he dispense^ with 1 
1 u fc i 1 1 l4 t j iB , A i *0 *e me w* e. rat s,he ^ticTui lira e all rosponsi- 
M i; t m ‘ t l of i’.mddng am LmiK. 

>\ J * * * ? ra <>ra of Gi, »p:k p JVMiei ana rbtire deaLr; 

to* day t , « 1 f h s become an imf ressienht stionghold. We are 

gradu do 00 \ raraptra ,md rWorbei K his customers; here is one 
hop. d . ’mra - \» ! fool comincvd that bef me r < cry iong ! shall get 
going, h » 1 me *he Manet so that I can set about selling it. 

In the „ a WmUvii of ariirira vvhmh you look avva; , 1 do no! 
knew* v V "mu tc..p by gram ::e?o; is it a fairly big cam as with 
the U'Lce cf Pont-A\en in dm background in bright sunshine and 
a little call on toe right * 

TVi me. t ' ' if 3 ra torn ovvra the poems of 7 ;uncs Coppe, 
and in 1 0 mr » L\ * on London. 1 merely ask the question 
lerarnm i rara I Men m Le removal, ana not to scold yaii for 
corn in. "non t !. L 30a fane abra taken m a} a pot which I made, 

take bra a < * en e of it Lr n e, 1 \% i 1 ! have it bick aguhi unless 

you w te id* e n -ri! it m grara pram would be 100 francs}. 1 cannot 
find my ra : 1 * C ramee, what has become of it? 

IW-AviJ nr Iwter utwrdvely and enmver roe point by point 

ULmt >ec vmr relative tin tra/m </<a my ted hint my symptoms, 
FuH* M ** * k b ho \ temper monk I base hid d] sentery and liver 
trouMe; b a 5 o cat ng and two hours after, I base internal pains 
whiJ, ? *: m de in flatulence. \s I haven’t the money to consult a 
dour./. I a old 1 >e jour rriatlve if possible to advise me what 
comm* m a Jiff, hygienic measures in preference to medicine. 

No v that 1 have finiriied v ’tn business, let vs embrace and not 
abtirdmi h pe of ,n imprev erven: in our position. My poor dear 

1 Fknj f mu i\ bau in Paris 0 c 7th >\fml 1803, daughter of a noble 
H *>P 1 * » J ff ' an, An V a ? i( ?nu de '* rkmru and ct a young Frenchwoman, 

The O' e Lire Jr * 11 , ist r»rvi« t *U aprav of femirasm and revolu- 

pon r* *r » n, he led t no t ovcitinj Ke tir»til her premature death 

ifl k*» dc*. cv or 0*o 14 N November, 38+4. Her thief svjsis are: 
W T <iis» r* * • r IVr f iC Viphi*,, Lahuar Uttw** The book to which 

Gen|ur*t leietfed u L r d m Hu/v Ddloye, publisher. 1840. 
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MciR\ i am very much afraid that after all these efforts and suffer- 
ings the financial situation is not healthy; I am very much afraid 
that we 2 'a no better off than when we started. I was delighted to 
see jou in April, but could not fail to notice m you the same 
charade *1 sties which would make our life together so difficult — the 
same rebellious instincts, stronger than ever, the same leaning to 
flattery lather than to truth. To cultivate pride and repel truth is 
the peculiarity of the small minded and mentally deficient. 

Love and kisses, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

P.8. Does there happen to be an old Danish author whom you 
could translate into French. Laval’s brother, who is a writer would 
correct the grammar, perhaps you could earn more money this way. 


60. 


TO HIS WIFE. 


Undated, Paris, February t J 888, 


Dear Mette, 

Your last letter said you were writing to-morrow! which is 
why I waited day after day before writing you. Since my return I 
have bestirred myself to find money and it is by no means easy. 
However I do foresee a better future now that I am beginning to be 
more favourably known in my art. 

To come right to the point. Last Sunday some one at GoupiFs 
was most enthusiastic about my pictures and eventually' bough! 
three of them for 900 francs and intends (lie says) to take others 
from me. 

My art pottery has also been shown to connoisseurs. Of course 
I hate pressing debts, Clovis’s boarding-school fees amounting to 
250 franc* among others. So you must pardon me if 1 do not send 
you more at this moment. On the eve of being launched I must 
make a supreme effort for my painting and lam going to Pont- 
A veil in Brittany for 6 months to paint. 

I beg of you not to throw the handle after the axe but to 
strain every nerve to hold on for another year. 

If Falstett is still in Copenhagen try to see him to ascertain if 
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w»n'\! piobabq C" cr Lori that mxen m Dcnmanc. And I twrdly 
m* pine \* aiu v to imAe nini a naturalised Dane! 

I n i ^ L h die lea on piineipJc, and I vffil write \ui 
line riffib ua i 1 1 m-Lwi* Ltcr. I must stop writing now. the mas 
ffi c ay r m v «, u?iu nay bead *s wumnwng. 

SAUL GAUGE IX 

M\ rrwvuffi* w* n Mnd. Lranchns, I did not I no a die 
mos n i^e had taken p’ ua \ v i a ere quite right not to *ei me ! tile 
rot yr 4 M ir me , ?<* I would not pan vrilh it here for "css than 
X) finns. 


TO HiS \\ IFF. 


61. 


Paris, February , 1888, 


Dear Me tie, 

1 leave on Thu * da] for Pont-A\en* and l would like to answer 
your letter now that I am quiet. The country in winter Is appar- 
ently not altogether favourable to my health, but I must work 
7 or K .n v nths at u belch, absorbing the character of the people 
and the c rentes, which b essential for good painting. On this ques- 
tion, 1 see from your letter that you raise an impregnable wall, as 
competently as any ptnwe-proud Philistine, There are two classes 
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in in ueiy, one which has inherited wealth, enabling the individual 
max bar to live on his dividends, to buy a partnership or start in 
business on Ins own. The other class inheriting no wealth is to live 
on what? On the fruits of its toil. With some, prolonged assiduity 
in business or management brings in a more or less modest reward. 
Wnh Olliers the cream e impulse (m the arts or literatuie) takes 
longer, ii is Hue, to establish an independent and lucrative position. 
In umr wav do children sutler whose father Is an armi and noi 
an emp’oyccf Where are the employees who do not suffer finan- 
cial') , at least for a time ' 

4rd who form the finest part of the nation, living, fructifying, 
stimulating progress, enriching the country ? The artists ! You do 
ftoi like art; what then do you like ? Money ? And when the artist is 
earning, you. are with him. There is profit and loss m the game, and 
yon ought not to share in the jo> if you refuse to share in the pale. 
Why do you educate your children, since that is an immediate 
labour in view of an uncertain future? This brings me to Emil's 
case. Why an officer in the engineers ? It is exactly the same thing 
as a naval officer, and the same question, to which you do not reply, 
remains 10 be answered. 

Is he to be French or Danish? He should be, like his brothers, 
French. Moreover, the course he would take for the corps of 
engineers is the same as for an ordinary 7 engineer. Once a qualified 
engineer I should be able, with the contacts l have, to put him in 
the way of earning an independent living. The more we progress the 
greater Is the place which machinery will occupy in our lives and 
there will always be work for engineers. 

Among the drawings you have sent me by the children, that 
of Aiine’s is the best, provided of course that she did it herself, I 
do not see why you should not encourage her along these lines. 
Rut no teacher! If she has the taste for it, let her copy what is in 
the house and after that let her make sketches from nature. 

Your notion of seeing me at a watering-place in Denmark 
hardly amuses me from any point of view (1) The fare alone would 
keep me for three months in Brittany; (2) The work I should do 
in such a place, disturbed by the children, would not be as good 
as that which I should do here. Resides I have no summer clothes, 
which, in a bourgeois country. Is a calamity; (3) Far apart from each 
other we find it almost impossible to reach a tolerable understanding, 
but down there it would be a repetition of the old boredom. 
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tic Aid u.ivt s ^c!d y cur family say / Think «.*i i.„ }% m 
in,:,:. l \:\ e «ro.s e ~ahai M And Ire la A reason. Since m, Jr pur- 
Isu, m oru.r io ^jrsorve ray moral energy, 1 have gm^aaiiy 
*,rp*v^.d na unoao..i>, Thai sLe of my nature a ao^olutely 
uornunt, ami it wc Ji b* dangerous lor me to have ray children 
D] a> .... n v t' m m Live oi Ur: a aim r a shoit time. \ a mist 
rcmnu--r tlmt * ,e aaUies c.wri wimu me: the IrLLr, . ho the 
SJwVlL' e man. I a ma, „ re be ! ^g has disappeared and ike Indian 
r* m g sane M o’ 

A I g m hole icecraiy appeared in the Figaro on r e Lnk 
revohtan vhLh A : pl.ee in Xcuway and Sweden, Bjorn w n and 
Con have p? bl, lied a book in winch the] emit Mr a 
vcnim Ac rV‘ A Ccr with wl: omsoever she pka:cx r Linage 
is cn V c i ws va more than an association. Kite yon 

read it? V ha i tm ±i\ say about it in Denmark? See vVmar tnc 
bock U to m L tea into French: if not. you c^uld not do better 
than tra ' *%<.». 1 1 aT d send 3 cur translation to mo, I world lave 
ll confine * *>rJ prriLhca, W mijhl be able to squeeze an '*oncst 
penny oi t of it. 

Send me un nr three flannel vest*, I im without any, and this 
troubles me in the winter. 

Lew and knees to all 

"PAUL GAUGUIN. 

eh* V a C 1 \‘\w i Vat-Awn (Finistcrc). 


62 , 


TO HIS WIFE. Pont- A\ en, March, l^S, 

Dear Metre, 

1 b ao medvea the vests which you have sent me; thanks, 
they will do \en m ell end I was badly wanting them. Since I have 
been here 1 have been in ’red nearly all the time, 1 ought to have 
submitted to hlisurin*' for my liver trouble. 1 cannot get rid of 
all tin bile that accumulates. 

You mil me that you find it very difficult to write in your 
prevent state of mind, 1 understand it must be irksome for you to 
dismiss things with me. Let me simplify matters. Send me about 
every three week* one line: The child fen and I are h ell 
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A new remed} has just been discovered for headache*, anfi- 
pirine; this works a speedy cure, and 3011 ought to use it You 
bewail 3 our solitary lot (and don i let me forget it eitljei). 1 do 
not see it at all; you have the children near you, your compatriots, 
your sisters and your brother, your house. What about me who 
am alone in a tavern bedroom train morning to n Jit m absolute 
solitude. Not a soul with whom to exchange a thought. aiming 
we could live as formerly you would be complamirg at lie end 
of eight days— but we are not doing so. 1 hope to Da v o uelp 
you substantially in a year and I shall do so as soon as r j>sbie. 
But I Ace no prospect of resuming Lfe in ccvunion u*x:: > * ;ui or 
eight years. 

Let us hope that then I shall find in my children some com- 
pensation for my domestic disappointments. We two, being then 
old, may be able to understand each other better. Cou: igc and 
patience. 

Kiss the children for me. 

PAUL GAUGUIN, 


63. 

TO EMILE SCKUFFENECKER. Pont-A\en, 26 March, 1888, 
My dear Schuff, 

Thanks for the 50 francs you have sent me; although this 
does not solve the problem, I am a trifle easier at present. 

For some days all trace of illness has disappeared, and I hope 
soon to be recovered. But good God, how melancholy everything 
is at the moment! No snow, but tain and hail Impossible to work 
outdoors or within, as I cannot make use of models. Have you 
Huysmans* Modem Art? 1 

I have recched an invitation to Sinbad’s marriage. What 
would you? the poor fellow cannot keep afloat without 1 partner- 
ship and his marriage will bring him a little cash. All folly L excus- 
able if pitiable. 


* Modern Art , by I, 1C, Huy smarts, is a collection of articles, and ms 
published in 1883. 
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1 i \e iccenccl an article by Foaeanff Revue Irulependante 
Jan in P liable as r^irds t u art H, canons about his character 
It w t< a' thvSw 1 ad to suffer Iff e n, and vere little 

ar w 4 vi Tory is written 

Reg^*d to everybody, 

PAUL G AUG l IN 


64 

f f) H S W II *. Pont-A\e*> \bout i ' Jute 1 

Mj ce i Me 'e 

I r n not " r eu Coi a * ng tunc but the *a inner heat, like 
!a <4 jcar, I i* den uo d me I he hot weatne* rictgU on the 
fever dgim, rush has a T ecmd mu head I am m such a feundh 
state thn I shtmk cadi das In m the moment of v nt ng dreading 
to g* e you th s mws whim wo^ld *iO douti cause 3011 to forget 
mv ad ire* 

^ nu Haru me for ku^g 1 long time m b) v ithout replying 
to 'on RcpJv in wLat’ \c letter^ arc as r ll ey rued to be m our 
life to. (th,*, airs thing hut an exenange of ideas and emotions and 
I iffi bcaimmg to oe tired of writing vftlhout knowing how my 
L'Lt. w 11 be u en *t happened to please you to fo n me 2 in 
tlu 'north of ApiJ, ’ 87 , an 1 alter I lei t ; ou wrote me a warm letter 
I will nc\et heliu e thu this letter was selfish When I tiled to make 
good n Panama your iare ]e f krs became icy and somebody who 
reCvi*! 1 } xi\v one (thc\ can be shown like bib. less letters without 
tndm*fon) said to me on seeing hovv thev end “We beg to 
reman v mis fnlhfulK 

\ m * si me to g ve you courage What do you need il for 
c\urt l r encoura ’crnuit m material matters Are yen shut up 
withm i 1 e four e ails of a tivcm, are you deputed of a mothei, of 
the sight of your chJdien, of their chatter 1 ? What you mean is that if 
you had dividends coming in you would be the happiest of women 

1 Ft jx ! 6n on died in 1941 Age it for a big picture de ki it fiiete md 
ii x In t Fuiun v one tf the intelligent c-iticx of ait at the 
esl [ tK Utb icmuty He wit one of the fir*t to defend tiie 
lm A ns on is is 

2 here lI the biographies of C utguin mention ibis meeting 
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Nobody to thwart your wishes, overwhelmed with attentions, spoilt, 
even courted. 

Now and then I receive letters from people reputed to be 
intelligent, full o£ sympathy , of admiration lor me, etc. 

I was 40 on the 7th June and I have not yet received the 
tenth pari of such biithday wishes from my family. When your 
m i comes of age will you dare ad\ ise him to marry any one except 
a cook? S^oud he marry a lady she will have nothing to say to 
him outside conventional topics. Apart from twaddle, dress, tittle- 
tilde about neighbours, no conversation. If the son is more intelli- 
gent than his vwfe, he v ill get himself disliked. Only a cook will 
be proud of her husband, respect him and find it quite natural 
for die nusband to paddle the canoe. 

As you easily forget what 3 on say and what yen write, I send 
you a copy of your letter. See what it contains. Lca\ing out the 
news of the children, you can see how affectionate it is! Yet yon 
demand affection from me and offer no return. 


Copenhagen, 4 June 

My dear Paul, 

Although I am not sure that you are still at Pont-A\en # so 
long is it since 1 heard fiom you, I write you all the same as I 
want you to receive this on your birthday. You will see that we think 
of you here. 

So the summer and the heat have come at last. Which means 
for me the season when I have nothing to do and when I earn 
nothing. Fortunately the children are invited to spend their holidays 
at the seaside. Clovis urgently needs this while it will do the 
others good. As for me I shall spend the summer no matter where 
or how so long as I spend nothing. But I have no intention of 
weeping. You seem to be bothering so little about what happens 
to us. I wrote you six weeks ago and you have not replied to me. 
Your last letters have been so little affectionate that 1 really don’t 
know what to believe. Certainly you do nothing to give me a little 
courage and you ought not to find this very diffcult. Anyhow, 
recriminations are useless, the object of this letter is only to say that 
I am far from forgetting you. Which may perhaps be all the same 
to you! The children are all well and are nice and well-behaved. 
Emil grows quieter and more reasonable. He is just back from 
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■spe *umg Ins Whit am holidays with his grandmother, and was very 
well-behaved. 

Wrle me soon. I wony a lot about you. 

Your \vic 9 

METTB. 

Thanhs, I get along so, so. Until further order I am at Pont- 
Aviyl In an} case, I could not go away, as I o.ve two monies board 
and lodging. 

Your husband, 

PAUL 


65. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. Pont-A\ cn s June. 1888. 

My dear SchuILaeckcr, 

i am very laie in arr-veim you; as we gel older, we get lazier 
andi this state of despairing suspense is exceedingly enervating, 
ho * ever, it is a consolation to feel that fi lends do cot forget you. 

The Durand-Rual exhibition did not suipiise me; he is push- 
rr the good* at the hack el the shop for all he is worth and if 
he cmi right hrmGC it will always be a gain. Nor am I vexed that 
the Omule Mnrets are becoming dear; anyhow it v ill be one 
more example for the speculator vho compares former prices 
with those of to-day. And from this point of view, it is not exces- 
sive to ask 400 fr mes for a Gauguin in eo npatison with 3,000 for a 
Monet. 

Year n^ghhnur 1 ought to be proud of his medal and his 
medic witv prize fib him l»Lc a glove! Anil chaffed by those who 
have no mcJT as weF as by us fellows he can give himself airs— 
donh fret about all this h: laughs loudest who laughs last Mean- 
while am hwd. 

1 written Yin Grab, I am always hoping fie will be able 
to case thin w for me The Cezanne you ask of me is a pearl of great 
price, fir which 1 km e already refused 300 francs; I tniard it as 
i he apple tif my eye and short of absolute necessity I will part with 

? The mints r.i Qu:"non nicknamed at the time “the painter of 

Kiwi « heat " 
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it only after my last shirt; besides who is the k\F who would nay 
that; yon gi\o no clue as to his ideally. 

Ai,h aiTectioaate regards to everybody. 

PAUL GAUGUIN 


66 , 


TO EMILE SCKUFFEN ECKER Peru-. Men 8 TjJj, 18 

My dear Schuffenecker, 

Thanks for your cheery letter. You cannot cvpeet to 
everybody, even Miss Pou/m. 2 Set jour mind re t on l!A print. 
It is not the good artists who can injure \oa, bo" Me Yvi coos If 
satellites follow in the uake of a planet, the biter * - i » Mri palls 
them along in its movement, 

I replied to Van Gogh 1 that I accepted hi* p*c\ o ah ic!j mg on 
Miss Pouzin to lelease rne here so that I coUd s' p awu> to the 
South. I have rot heard Lorn him, w ikh su.pmc^ me, and Slave 
had bad news from Miss Pouzin, which is isnpr raising all round 
—a sign that good will come. You see how very optimistic I am. 

I have relapses from time to tkne, which dme me hack to bed* 
but on the whole I am on the road to recover} and 1 have got my 
strength back. Also I have done some tholes which ought to please 
you. And not at all in ino Degas 4 style. The last ^ a fight b:tvcen 
two boys near the river, quite Japanese, by a Permian In Lam 
Very 111 tie finished, the lawn green and upper par* v bite. 

* The foot was Schuffencckcr who wanted to buy thU (Y/anne picture, one 
of GauguirA impressionist collection, to . $ to temJci his friend a beivjce. 
2 Miss Pouzin, mamed to a bmler, w* s stuij ‘ng painting under 
ScbuffenecLer's tuition. 

1 Vincent Van Gogh, bom 30th March, 1853, at Grost-7 undert m HAhach 
He had known Gauguin dtnnj the mere winter of 1886 anJ^ muen 
adnwed his talent. Staying at Arks In 1S86, and km*Mng h!« fikiKt’s 
poverty, he insisted on the latter joining hint In older to found the Studio 
of the South, Gauguin armed at Vuuentk lodgings 2, place Lamartine, 
about the 26th October. 

4 Edgar Degas (1834M917), Fie he* J Cmvzmn in pe&t esteem and ddmdtd 
Mm when the painter exhibited his first Tahiti earners 
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i ctAghtod to that you have been able to resume work 


r i xd h 


VUth regards, cic.. 


PALL GO, 


67 . 

TO IT ilLE SI HI FT LNEOCER. Pont- A, cm 14 August, 133S 

My dear Schuff. 

L v r L fe * htuig tlnurbt of me in sending \ our address, 
vT : i 1 it »;*J in or-a.r to 1 rito. You are mv in 3 our element 
MOwO you re.d dLspHuiu struggle to encourage 3011. A hint— 
duTt paint bo much direct tram nature. Art is an abstraction! 
<lud\ nature then toxod on it and treasure the creation which will 
rc>ui\ v Hen v J:e only way to ascend towards God — to create 
like cur Duma V xtor. 

Here is Fernet lung as you IT e little dots. All the Americans 
hc\e been raging against ice impressionist, and 1 was forced to 
threaten to dot thru on the crumpet, and no a we have peace. 

I may leave at ^rty moment. I have stalled a pupil who will 
go fbr: the cnxb "*3wx, Lidle Bernard is here 1 and lias brought 
some mtercMing things from St, Briac. Here is someone who is not 
afraid to try anything. 

My last works are on the right lines and I think you will find 
a new rote, or rather the affirmation of my recent experiments or 
fjnthfcfMs of one form and one colour, without either being the 
doxniinnt. Courage t^en, and may God take you in bis holy keeping 
by crowning your cherts. 

* £?mi*c Berr rd U^cMWty) A precocious child, talented for drawing and 
P inlmg, he ws m 0 e advance guard of modem painting, and certain 
cmvastw of and such as My patents' house at Asnihes, and the 

iieud 0 } u Mur of the Marcel Guerin coPection, dating even before the 
derive n „eton r ».uh G*i jjsuie, are of extraordinary boldness. He stayed 
in August an I September at Pont- Avan with his sister Madeleine and Ms 
mother ami, wuh in , created svnthetism. The firm friendship which 

united them wv runted in IfGI in consequence of numerous disagree- 
ments of which the chief was Gauguin’s consecration as the chief of 
pictorial symbolism, while Bernard considered he was the initiator of hi* 
fuend ie the development of Ms ait 
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Aic ail of 3 on: famuly wYh 3 on? if ^es, / ie. i A end child- 
like kissen 

F niter sal *K\ 

P AL L LAI Glk% 

Herewith a photograph do is b\ eniuwew 


c?. 


FO EMILE BERNARD. Pr.i t-'Mem Celery ! .A 

My iLa r £ nib. 

Thank* fc, 3 our L.tei \ a eh i, mLiv wg Ac a * o pm uf 
view. (I), Trat of Lie enpan^i\encs» vYl L fcJtGgs lo 3 car me, 
Th;ro R 1 ) - enough, to arrGe, like roe, at Lie vl u*- Ae apart 
is bardea^J ff only neap from joy c : ?riLn>r sn). ,2) That of the 
second poiiod ulrch yoo are reaching A Ye* of vGt) * i ni exeeuUon 
obvious Jj necessary as a slepaug-stcne, but not Rr uc final aim* 
ceases to count You no 5 d all the trump* Li <0., r r.,:d. W?h loot 
in stirrup betimes* vou will arris e full* *> rme J and In all die vigour 
of youu at ilie- m> ,ient i hen the Wotkea meet has been c! oared 
in great part. You are extraordinarih gifted, ami paintTg now, you, 
will imdcmbiedly anhe, bat at some other time* .ay t? a \ears ago* 
you would not lane iojiuJ ire peieon to adornc you or look tit 
you. So much the better for \ou. 

la this connection Van Cnch 1 * Sus * 1 Allen a scry curioi * lb tig 
to Vincent. I have* lie *: scan Seurat" who his n '.uie >me iuimir- 
ablc studies reprcbertiog a good workman u. ashing his titbit: 
Signac 3 is always rather cold: he seems to ire Kix a traveller in 
little dots. They are to suit a campaign fnuvmg the Independent 
Review as tie chief mg in of tiler propaganda) against us fellows. 

1 Ibeo Van Gogh, horn in i$57, brotzicr of Vincent Van Gogh Mnna&sr 
of Goupsl's g tilery, me MoiHaunrc, he did > to man sermc for the 
impressionists. 

* George Seurat, born 2nd December, If? 59 died 20th Match, 1891. Creator 
•f dni*' Ionian or pointillism, regai dtd us one of the fathers of cubism. 

1 Paul Signac, painter (1865-1935), fi *end and draple of Seurat one of fiie 
founders ol the Independent Caller) » 
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LYgv fC ai e^enO)) Barnard. etc., would be made out to be 
wane Jrm cavils to b" vCpt aienL length like fee plague. Behold 
gi o rvCo slut wo* You can take it for granted bit say 
re\ iz~ about it V' \ an Gogh, otherwise you will make me out to 
be mrscreM 1 an nnre th ^ plotted 1th the a suit of m> Pom- 
Aver * udic*. Darn. L be} mg from me that of the two Breton 
v, on. i\ at A*ir\ i ".me sue compliment to me: as joii 

kno \ ; have the a s n t endue »ce in Daps’s j ad omen t— ' besides, 
it u u*. exrFLm u:uj * A nnnere illy All Degas’s friends 
f (i confidence r ! r on Vo* Co; " hopes to sell all my pictuics. 
If i ha.e f is luck I hili g> to Mar-nique, 1 am positive that now 
1 w: do g \“i v» ’ , dure. And if I can get hold of a substantial 
stiro ! will buy a house the » end s.t up a studio where friends 
v ill nnd the u hemiihil for lim all to hand h r almost nothing. 1 
am meLncd to agree v A \ lucent, the future is to the painters of 
the mopias, whLh have not jet b* ;n painted. (Novelty is essential 
to skmuLte fre st. pin b.ymg r^bhc> In mu case If 3 m do not 
have to go on ntihury vr you can come here without fear, 
1 hj*e nor, s - artm c M un Leo that three can live very cheaply, 
and if your fitha ttvreec your aiovance and you had nothing, 
you ukl i u hem an a-n^ed existence. 

1 huv j v e uu u - op for j ou A A Van Gogh to let you have 
th- piouvM "i 1 ft % nio p.ch re of mine which he sells, and send 
me the ioiiottmi: ^ A vn \ KAn I need. I uc not like Vincent’s 
colours 1 prefer Tune v V 

Altnoeah aiLnee is to b~ m\ part henceforth, do not forbid 
me to send my respect* to Madame Bernard with all my good 
wMses fn \rur dunrnrg sbuvG 


Yours cordially, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


1 lu! en Tm^av n?25-l5Q4), tnce a ph steer, * father 1 anguy,” who supplied 
u*l »us fr artrK set ? p as a punur? dealet at 14, Rue Ckrazek Paris, and 
tisv iiKe -hap bee^ene * incehir; place for Van Go«h, Gauguin, Emile 
Ikraird. Liu iee, fv> *n.i ethers. Fe was a gi eat admirer of 
le/afine, . *0 * work, he w. ihe firt to exhibit Kind of heart and 
bdptd bj Mot n ;t Tbn rt uyG he rendered great services to artists. When 
he died. OcUne Vphcuu organised a sale at the Hotel Droaot for his 
v idovA beneht 
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69. 

TO MADELEINE BERNARD.* Pont-A\en t October, IBM, 


Dear Sister, 

I! you want to go through lie like most ,o f j2g g.rL, without 
aim* without reason* at uie mercy cf all the hazards of ion one 
good and bad, dependent on the wend to whlci we genres our 
all and which renders us so IltUe in retun, cm net read what I am 
writing to you, 

I?, on the other hand 3 oil want to be &umu ic f to find happi- 
ness solely in your independence and jour can werue, u in now 
time to think about these things and in three tears, to act. 

First cf all, you mart regard yoursJf as Androgyne, Without 
sex. By that I mean tilth heart and soul in short ail that is divine* 
must not be the slave of matter, that is of the body. The Urines 
of a woman are exactly the same as me virtues of a man and ate 
the Christian virtues — duly towards one’s fellows based on kindness, 
and always sacrifice, with conscience only for judge. You may 
raise an altar to your dignity and intelligence, but none other. 

Lying and venality are vices, and* in the ordinary course of 
events* both men and women are addicted to them. All chains are 
the insignia of the lower orders, and if you do any slavish action, 
you lout dhine laws. Do In a proud spirit all that would help you 
to win the right to be proud, and do your best to cam your own 
living* which is the pathway to that right But crush all vanity-, 
which is the hallmark of mediocrity* and, above all, the vanity of 
money. 

When one day the puppet shall have ghen place to a living 
creature, all worth-while people will be found ready to support you, 
3Do not be afraid. If you are in need of help* turn to us and say : 
“ Brother, support me!” We artists also are in need of your defence, 
of your aid, and you can be persuasive. We should thus render 
each other mutual service — bring about an exchange of different 
qualities, 

^ Madeleine Bernard <1871-1895), of an exquisite and passionate nature* 
suffered much about her sixteenth year from her relatives’ failure to under- 
stand tier brother and herself. She was forbidden to correspond with 
Gauguin. Betrothed to Charles LavU, she died young at Cairo from 
consumption. In 1888, at Pont-Aven, Gauguin had been very much 
enamoured of Medeleitte Bernard, uhom he always called Dear Sister, 
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I ope tLat Doth iii jcu, mother uni ua lighter, anlvcd *a '!dy 
arid iu u >J Iiualih. Be my mediator with >our mother, and accept 
a fmtemai Isss from 3 oar elder brother. 

PALL GAUGUiN 

Arl?s, 2, Place Lamirt :;e. from 22 Oetcoer. 


70 . 


TO laS VALE Poiu-A\cn, Ociocer, 1S8R. 

My dear V.Jtr 

I am a 1, A h , u Ld abm£ the caddreos health it is their 
boF Jay > mto 1 b*.re to here, -Datning is unabe at this 
season. And ms hen wiapj, eramg to >ou all this time? Your 
silence n s^r. ‘u m, 

I hoe u -v review ed Pam n> ilkuto and im oeemn ng to 
work, in a . „ , a t And ba\e for A%e* near hlamnlles. I 
have L:p m Li to 6 non. to areie Mil a £ miller who 

will h urd w to ! e "to n exchange "or a ~ into. 

IT 1 h J h J de ’inva t o se.de my, bill at Pont-Aven* I 
slum! h*ve jam Jtotov Li toy w^e v«„ilc to Pcnt-Avea until 
hu tiler m toe I - m J * u * »i gmoli uhen hem by an unnteor. 
1 hk ne ; vu , 0; , c * It t> t .a children m that they da not com- 
pute ly u yy.t torn: toe - * to er looks 17 c, 

the top tom ei FA Lice * i*ght to be keening people in 
town t hh n tod 1 tope the dead season v ill be of short 

duration. 

i mu! in* teu rned from Mdntoquc and Is here for the present. 
He sends you 1m regards. 

I en nt.toa e r e* 1 tous 

PAUL 


71 . 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER , Quimpsrte, 8 October, 1888. 
My dear Schuff, 

You are back in Paris ready to slip into harness again. I should 
like very much to see your pictures— return from the sea— i am 
sure they mmt be interesting. 
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I receivm your last letter and the next m\ one from han*. 

* Since then I have been confined to teJ, with a re mm oi mit 
dreadful dysentery. Worry causes the bis to aec\i, uLle u u\z 
stomach and tortures me, then comes Lie my-nuit k\ m caution. 
Bui f am up and about again. 

I have pamtcd a pict; re 1 for a church; of coi:r u .t refused, 
so I am it 10 Van Gogh. Lrm^ccssarv to ducrue it, you 

will see it. 

This y^ur I have saciiSced all, execution ana :>L.r,.g, for 
style, intending to compel myself to do ^omctrdng E1L. it from 
whet I usually do. It is a transfomicu * n \ n'ch h«s rut I \ m fruit 
so far, but will, i thin bear it. 

! rune done a self-por U ait for /‘r.ecnt u c uhjinf r it 
I believe il is one of my best effort: ab&iLic^ i ic » .if re* ^rmTe 
(upon my \ ord) so aosiiact is it First Lru lied na, g id, a 
Jean Vc-jean (j>? M'&Jmbies), likewise pc* sonify a"' g a „ j e,>t- b!e 
xmpressionLt painter burdened for ever with a chain *er t iz w .rtJL 
The drawing is altogether peculiar, being complex a^rtraction. 
The eyes, the mouth, the nose, are like the flower* of a Pewian 
carpet thus personifying the symbolical s‘oe, The colour is a colour 
remote from nature; imagine a confused collection of pottery all 
twisted by the furnace! AH the reds and i .ole is streaked by Semes, 
like a furnace burning fiercely, the scat of the painteFs menial 
struggles. The whole on a chrome bcckground sprinkled with 
childish nosegays. Chamber of pure j mmg girl. The imp: Zionist is 
such an one, not yet uTicd by the fllthy idss of tee Fine-Arts 
(School). 

I send you a le tci from Vince it, to let you v.e v h ie I am 
with film anrl what is on foot at the m r me it. Show it m ? bus Prwin, 
so that she -ees you arc not alone in heuurtg me in oneenu It will 
also serve to impress upon her that arti»u ate beings apart who 
' cannot be bothered with the piactical 1 mines* ideas mooted by 
her. 

Van Gogh has Just bought from me 300 francs walk of pottery. 
So I leave at the end of the monJh for Arles, wl^rc I c\p?u to .stay 

1 The reference is to Vision after the Sermon, or J nit At IVteyhm* with tkr 
Angel, a iiisf attempt at simplification which G.inguin, resisted by Laval 
and Bernard, carried to Nizon, near Pont- Avert, in order to offer it to the 
•hurch of the little village. But the cure, shelled and gne s mi list! hh 
l*ck would not understand this work, refir eJ the gift 
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a tore n\, a a object ef this sojourn is to free me from money 
i? a* a a that I can concentrate on my work until 1 can fee 

hu;CuA. 

He: cT? th he oJl send me a small monthly sum for my 
l\ as c pevcs. Do not target me during my absence, I will write 
to yew and mink of 3 on. 

Kr.i reg" rat te ever rodv 

Yours ever, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


LLF 1 EF I ROM \ AN COGH attached to GAL QUINTS letter to 
SCHLTI FNECKER- 

Mj ilwur Gaugun, 

Thi* 01 *rvi^ 1 receded 3 oar excellent letter, tvhich, however, 
! hate Ant to Lij, bn ncr: 3 our general idea of the impressionist, 
of wtoeh 1 \r portrait is the symbol, is striking. I am more than 
an\ or '4 ic *ee it. feu, ! fed pretty sure that this work is too import- 
ant fn; trr to nave ^ by * u> ot exchange. II you care to keep 
it ter us. my hr the* v hi Lke it from you, which 1 lost no time 
in ask mo 0 to do at Me Tit opportunity, which, let ns hope* 
will be scon 

Fo, we want to mje j vu once more to see whether you cannot 
come. 

1 must tell y on that even wmist at work 1 do not cease thinking 
of Hus enterprise ot starting a studio with veu and me for per- 
m neiit r Aments, but both of us desiring to make it a shelter and 
a refuse for the corns ades when they arc knocked out m the 
struggle. ALcr vu: left Paris my brother and ! spent sonic time 
together winch will ever remain memorable. The discussions took 
an ever wider sweep — *ith Gujliaimin, with Pissarro father and 
son, vuii Seurat ,v,hom 1 did not know (I only visited his studio 
a few hour* befoie my departuic). 

in th we drtciurions what frequently cropped up was what my 
brother and I have so much at heart, namely what steps can be 
taken to safeguard the material existence of painters and fo safe- 
guard their mean* of production (colours, canvases) and secure to 
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them a direct store m the price n-r p’:Ures rare n u\ a: 
tiros after they hare partej w*th ire 

When you cone h.re ce dire , , u c/ to g uj a I tins 
green J again. 

xicreeve*- that may be when I kft Pam v re .1 1 0 j 
pretty ill, ani alniOM dnreA re mg to las rnco V o „ x. 7 o - j 
my waning strength, then 1 crop! n*o my see , ^ J ] nrelj 
dared to lope. But lope L once irrere ere rung cm he sr-rex 
this dekslve hope which ha* so ch:n eoruTe ! ^ e n -p reVxr* 
life. And pou I want y ou ;o take a lull share in tl h re " „ eat Kvef 
that we are on the way re a k^Jiig success 

When you arrive we can incuke m da} -long dkeo m 
the poor studios and the cares of the litTe brnkwreJ, *p i ou \» ill 
realize what my brother and I are dii\ or re wreck A s ret by any 
means the formation of a company. 

Nevertheless, you will see that what is dare in the f inure to 
remedy the desperate state of these last 3 ears, v ill be very much 
what v.e have ad> ised. As soon as we hare the a hole id re worked 
out on and based on tmshukcable found -lic^s yon Aait have all 
details And you will faree to admit that we shall then be going 
beyond the plan which we have already outlined to ycu. If we 
have gone further it is only our duty as picture cireLre, As you 
perhaps know, 1, too, spent years in the business and do not despise 
a trade by which 1 earned my daily bread. 

It is enough to say that 1 Jo not believe text in physically 
cutting yourself off from Pans, you w ill cease to fee! in direct con- 
tact with it 

I have an extraordinary ferer for work these tkys, actually 
1 am struggling with a landscape, showing a blue sky above am 
immense vineyard, green, purple, and yellow, with black and 
orange vine branches* 

Little figures of ladies with red parasols, little figures of vine- 
yard workers with their crels enliven the piece Canvas of 30 square 
millimetres for house decoration. 

1 have a self-portrait all ash-coloured. The ash colour comes 
from mixing Veronese with orange mineral on a pale Veronese back- 
ground, and dim-coloured clothes. But in exaggerating my person- 
ality I sought rather the character of a simple adorer of the eternal 
Buddha. It has given me a lot of trouble, but 1 shall have to do it 
all over again if I want to succeed in expressing the idea, 1 must 
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g;i myself Aril furiher cured of the conventional brutishness of our 
so-exJed dvririzaibn, in order to have a better mode! .for a belter 

p x or re, 

Coe thing which has immensely pleased me. I received a letter 
yesterday from Boris (his sister is in the Belgian Vingiistes) who 
writes that he is staying in the Borinage to paint charcoal burners 
and miners, lie proposes however to return to the South to vary 
Iris Impressions and in Ibis case will certainly cent e to Arle». 

1 rind ray artistic ideas extremely vulgar compared with yours. 

i have civ ays the gram apprise of a beast. 

i turret everything ter the external beauty of things which I 
an* unable to rep: educe, for I reproduce it badly in my picture 
and coarsely, v, herons r. a cure veems to me perfect. 

Now, however, t he impulse of my bony carcase is such that it 
is going straight to the goal, whence results a sincerity that is 
something criminal perhaps in what I feel if, however* the motif 
lends itself to my coarse and unskilful execution. 

I believe, rival if, from now on, you begin to feel you arc the 
head of this studio — which we will seek to make a shelter for several 
— gradually and in the degree that our intense furious work give 
os the means ci carrying the idea to fruition, I believe that then 
you will derive some consolation for your present trouolus and 
illness* in reflecting that we are probably giving our lives for a 
generation of painters yet to come, 

T new countries have already seen the cult of Venus— essentially 
artistic in Greece— riven the poets and artists of the Renaissance. 
Where these things could flourish impressionism cannot wither. 

I have taken special care to decorate your room with a poets 
garden. It the Banal Gardens., a public park, flourish plants and 
bushes which make one dream of the landscapes associated with 
Botticelli, Giotto, Petrarch, Dante mid Boccassio. In the decoration 
I Irate sought to bring out all that is essential in the unchangeable 
character of the country. 

And 1 wanted to paint this garden in such a way as to remind 
one both of the old poet of these parts (or rather of Avignon), 
Petrarch, and of the new poet of these parts, Paul Gauguin, 

However maladroit this attempt may- be 9 it will show you,, 
that in preparing your studio 1 have thought of you with eons ; der- 
able emotion. 

Let us screw up our courage for the success of our enterprise 
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tad go on thinking that you are in llic right place here, for 1 verily 
believe that all this will last a long time. 

Years cordially, 

VINCENT, 


P.S.— I tear only that you will find Bntiany more beautiful; 
here you see nothing more beautiful than Daumier shapes. 'The 
faces here are often absolutely Daumicresque. But you would seen 
discover Antiquity and the Renaissance dormant bcaeaih all this 
modernity. And as for all that, you are free to resurrect them, 
Bernard suggested that he. Morel, Laval and another should 
make an exchange with me. On principle 1 am really very keen on 
the system of exchange between artists, and 1 see that Japanese 
painters attach a considerable importance to this. 

Accordingly, I will send you what studies in dry state I have 
available just now and you shall have the first choice. But I will 
not exchange anything with you if it should cost you anything as 
important as your portrait which would be too handsome. That I 
dare not, for my brother will gladly take it from you on return for 
a whole month. * 


73. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. Quimperic, 16 October, 1888, 
My dear Schuff, 

What do you want me to say about your troubles concerning 
ycur name? You know my opinion of this, and it is that of all 
reasonable people. We have quite enough filthy vexations without 
creating them out of sheer folly. Don’t bother yourself about it, 
sign M Schuffen ” and leave it at that. If people like your pictures* 
they will not bother about the name, and won’t concern themselves 
with precedents. They will always know who painted them and 
what his name is. Laval and Bernard, who want to be remembered, 
are of my opinion. 

■Send me back Vincent’s letter. 

Another thing, you know my itch for paying whenever I haw 
money. Weil, I have paid' the doctor and something -to Marie- 
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j * me o.on u teaming, ana now I have no funds for irj Journey, 
Ih gem -v* »a r * to go and see Van Gogh at once, and arrange 
lor A.* , ±2 id nu f J Tares. TGe^iapli me at once. 

Ai>:r 1 reached to go South I managed to go down with fever, 
Nia i am out o* ranker, and I believe 1 shall do good work. 

1 l wk Lru i i a tea k time I snail be out of the wood and 

a ole 1 3 wv u, I * with 3 on. In any case I shall none tha less 

jtcm. r . *• v: u % d go voted friend, 

1 l w j- s.2s,i*m. o'aiLunun again, ask him ,vh> he ius not 
vviLiOn r:e. * ^r„ n: n a pen trait inis summer and had no word 
Cioni A A hw „ ,r y s i occause Van Gogh is running after me? 
in a >’ - wit tae g v* ^ e^e does net mjuie another. 

So \ m AM , e n : mv htrible mysticism. Be inpmssiunLt to 

Lie v*.r, e A u ^ ^e ii* ml of xiothmg. Copiously this sympathetic 
v uy 1^ lull Li room, unj i have as yet only put the tip of my foot 
hi it, but n A iuninn'wmai m my nattre, and a man nmA always 
follow bio temperament. I reaLze that 1 shall be understood less 
aid la >. 1 rat m, *?rs *i l aLemae oMer*; for the muLiUde I shall 
be an n > jil*, let a Lw ! 'dull oe a poet, and sccmr or later, 
merit w hi .akwJ' i). 

Howler Mai n.*j be, I tell \au that I shall eventually do 
fL$i ei m d legs* 1 ; ow it and we s^all see. You kno \ well enough 
that m art 1 am ah avs rijii at bottom. Mark this well, a wind 
is Mo r in 2 at tY . an s it 7 m^tis cutis's which is all In my favour; 
I hr.jv it K"* » ^2 cr ivo indiscretions and rest assured, however 
much Vin Cegh may be m Lne with me, he would not bring Mm** 
self to feat me m die South for my beautiful eves. He has surveyed 
the tc\ r ahi like a column Dutchman and intends to push the matter 
to the utmost cf his pcveis, and to the exclusion of everything 
dee. 1 asked iuu to lower prices to tempt buyers, but he replied 
tls it hz iiiLvied, 01 the contrary, to raise them. Optimist as I am* 
tins time 1 <uIK haw my foot cn the solid earth. 

Cordially yours, 

PAUL GO, 

Telegraph me a reply. 

Let me hue the pleasure of sending you a fur overcoat. 1 
shrink see the winter again for a long while and can go about in 
mpo 1 don’t cate for elegance any longer and should be delighted 
it you would accept something from me. 
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Ill 


TO EMILE SCHUFFEN ECK ER . Axles. 13 NY* e nher U:± 
My dear Schuff, 

Thanks for your kindness. I received the parcel for v/mch 
1 malted before replying to your last letter, winch crenel me. 

I mas keenly disappointed to see you mere re Used by ue 
Salon Independcnte, and Dubois-PiHoi accepted. NYvar miim, jru 
must grow resigned to these trifling pinpricks, which happen in. re 
often to the deserving than to otheis. For years Ue Vtrgth^s ” 
have been inviting Signac* Debris, and they Lac ra\*v wen heard 
of me. I have managed to survive this. 

To console me, I have reached a ver fWng letter iavl*ug 
me to and I am tins year organising an iuiperlan. evhibkim at 
Brussels in opposition to the dotters. 

I have just sent Van Gogh t*o ctnvases which you must 
contrive to see — on entirely different lines* printed simply on coarse 
canvas la thick impasto, so that the olour diwdcns me hardft 
noticeable, hoping thereby to get a broadei view. 

When you have tyne let me have your criticisms on all tins. 
At the moment it seems to me to be running along at full speed 
like a train and, like the engine driver, I can see the termuus ahead, 
but what chances there are of going oil doe raiL! Yes, 1 am opti- 
mistic, but you are wrong if you think this optimism springs from 
the thought of money to come, which I should not spa id li enjoy- 
ment and rest, but in preparing for the great struggle, * hat I am 
waging now is only a little artistic skirmish, I uo no 1 want to 
attack until I have all the necessary weapons in my hards. I know 
no other force than this and I say proudly: we shall see. 

You can asic Pissarro if I am not talented. No constipation 
md regular coitus, with independent work, and a man can pull 
through. 

I see you opening your eyes very wide, my vntiiotrs Schuff. at 
these daring sentiments. Calm yourself, eat well make love to the 
best of your ability, work the same, and you will die happy. 

Warm regards to all the little family from the Mg fool who 
loves you. 


P. GO. 
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TO LMTr BERNARD. Undated, Arles, November, 1888. 
My de-r Bernard, 

I forgotten jour Ether’s letter and there is nothing in 
it jou or Lit to Liana Bit this time you will be adwsuL I hope 
you are n~t oe ? nr bothered too much by the mugs which I left 
in slci on o erheo^l stile; in any case, you are working and 
exp* Lneotlnp. I fear carJoojrd is not strong enough for the glue; 
w *od has ha 'd a surface and might peel. But if you use a 
simple imperial Me Tuck paper on cloth, which grips and absorbs 
the col ur, >cv» v« id UNm i gooJ results. Theatre scenery is made 
like tmN and is % cry curat Ic. 

You discuss shadows with Laval and ask me if I am in 
acu rd. So far as regards the analysis of light, yes. Look at the 
Japanese who are certainly excellent draughtsmen, and you wall 
see life depicted in the open air and in the sunshine without 
shndov 5, colour being u&ed only as a combination of tones, diverse 
harmonies, giving the impression of warmth, etc. . . . Besides, 

1 regard impressionism as an altogether new research, absolutely 
removed from ever} thing mechanical, such as photography, etc. 
That is why I would avoid as much as possible that which gives 
the illusion of a thing, and as shadow is the trompe fml of the 
sun, I am constrained to suppress it If shadows come into your 
composition as a necessary formula, it is quite another matter. 
Thus instead of a shape you would get only the shadow of a person; 
it is an original point of departure, the strangeness of which you 
will Im\e to take into account. Like the raven on the head of 
Falla > who sits there rather than a parrot owing to the choice of 
the at list— a deliberate choice. So then, my dear Bernard, put in 
shadows if you consider them useful; or keep them out: it comes 
to the same thing, provided you decline to be enslaved by shadows. 
I explain my ideas on the subject by and large, and leave you to 
read between the lines. 

I send you money to pay Gloannec 280 francs, Frederic 35, 
5 francs for despatching pictures, 5 francs for both to drink my 
health* 
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Mow that ilia way is prepared b> V: 
passible for all talented artists of oar zw 
><su have only to walk straight on* 1 
Zona vc anti believe that in Atiica > ou v ci 
to your art and fa Iris comfot table* I 
qtiasrois. and find we can get along chea 

IFs odd that Vincent fe-d* the Lnfkiei 
cm the errtr^ns see the Pm A <de Chav 
Japanese color rlnyw Women here with if* 
a C w eek beauts* Tlielr shawls* lulling in ■ 
are,, I say, like Greek friezes. The girl pa 
as much a lady as am bom and of as \i 
Juno. Anyhow, it must be seen. In all 
fountain of beauty, modern siz le. Greet r 
l>e friends with Laval, who lias a fine and 
transcendent faults, when the Cos-ack re- 
same you know, you as terrible as the re 
up our minds to put up with each ether 
other’s hands. 


76. 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated* 

My dear Ivfette, 

Enclosed is 200 francs* 

I would, ask you to mi knowledge seif 
know that they have not gone astray. If, . 
tire yon too much, you could at the san 
the children. I have heard nothing aboti 
time. 

I am on the way to recovery, flioxij 
And my affairs are assuming a better sbai 
In any case, my reputation is being 
at Paris and at Brussels. 

I send >on a letter from Scfauffenee 
better than I what is thought about my p 
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I am \\ j rlring to breaking point but 1 can see compensation 
in the future. 

Your husband, 

PAUL GAUGUIN, 

2, Place Lamartine, Aries. 

It is probable that I will send you something more tins winter, 
if the Brussels exhibition, to which I lia\e been invited, goes well, 
as it promises to do. 


77. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. 

Undated, Arles, December, 1888, 

My dear Schuff, 

Bravo! You have brought it off. See Van Gogh, arrange things 
to the end of my stay. 

Only remember It is not an exhibition 1 for the others. So let 
us arrange it for a little group of comrades, and from this point of 
view I should want to be represented there Us fully as possible. 

Do your best iu my interests to secure good positions for my 
pictures. 

(1) Mangoes, Martinique. 

(2) The tali Breton with the little boy. 

(3) Breton woman, 1 standing, I on the ground. 

(4) Winter (little Breton boy fitting his wooden shoe with 
Village in the background. 

(5) The Vicarage (landscape of 1886). 

C6f Circle of little girls. 

(7) Arles landscape. 

(8) The mas of Arles at Van Gogh's. 

(9) Pastel 

(101 Two children fighting. 

3 Referring to the tAhiKn^n u paintings of the impressionist and s>itthetist 
group, held in the premise* of Volpini, Cafe dcs Arts, at the Universal 
f djjbltTn In 1 hSL v- hew were shown numerous canvases of Paul Gauguin, 
Charles La* tl Lvn Faudie, Emile SehiUTenecker, Louis Anquetfn, Daniel 
lie MonfieiL I mile Bernard Louis Roy and Nemo (Bernard). Guillaumm 
ard Vincent Van Go%h did not exhibit. 
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Remember, It L we 

who are sending out the invitations, coir 

frequently 

Schuff ... 

10 ascs 

Guillaumin 

... 10 

Gauguin 

... 10 

Bernard ... 

... 10 

40 canvases. 

Roy 

... 2 canvases 

Man of Nancy 

*> 

Vincent 

. . 6 


making 10 

This will do. For my part, 1 decline to exhibit with the others, 
Pissarro, 1 Seurat, etc. 

It Is our group. 

I wanted to exhibit very little, but La\al told me it was my 
turn, and that I should do wrong in working for others. 

Kindest regards to your wife and losses for the children. 

Yours, etc., 

P. GO. 


78 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Arles, December, 1888. 

My dear Bernard, 

Thanks for your letter and for carrying out the commission 
about the colours. You do not tell me if Tanguy considers him- 
self repaid with the picture you have delivered to him. In any 
case the supplies sent must be paid for cash down and the money 
for this is with Van Gogh. 

I am glad you have been to see our excellent Schuffenecker; 
you do not say anything about hire; is he getting along; at the 
moment he is distressed because the Salon Indepcndante docs not 
want to exhibit him when it accepts Dubois-Pillet, Luce, etc. 

I am at Arles quite out of my element, so petty and shabby do 
I find the scenery and the people. Vincent and I do not find out- 

1 Prom 1875 owirds, Gauguin had vm^ted from PrmrrvA udnee. Be 
evsn slaved with Pissarro pt Osn} in 181*5, where lie n rented several 
canvases. Many works of his impr^siotmt period rcuv S L : strong 
influence which Pissarro exerted on h s friend. 
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lid 

selves k general agreement 1 , especially in painting. He admires 
Daumier, Daubigny, Ziem and the great Rousseau, all people 1 
cnmict endure. On the other hand, he detests Ingres, Raphael, 
Degas, oil people whom I admire; I answer: u Corporal, you’re 
right,” for the sake of peace. He likes my paintings very much, but 
while I am doing them he alway s finds that I am doing this or that 
wrong. He is romantic while I am rather inclined towards a prin.11- 
the state. When it comes to colour he is interested in the accidents 
of the pigment, as with Monticelli 2 , whereas I detest this messing 
about in the medium, etc. 

i do not know what to reply about the two drawings which 
your mother has kept. They are not mine but belong to Van Gogh, 
who sent me 50 francs this summer for a drawing. They are there- 
for to be handed to him. I do not understand how your mother has 
come to regard as a present what she took upon herself as a com- 
mission. I don’t want to appear a miser, and this is what 1 propose : 
There is at Goupil’s a little squat unpolished pot decorated with a 
bird on a blue green background. Accept this from me. Van Gogh 
will give it you if you show him this letter. I bequeath it to 
Madeleine. 

Silence is the order of the day, but I hope she will sometimes 
think of her elder brother when she is putting flowers in it. It is a 
pretty rough thing, but bears far more the impression of myself than 
the sketch of little girls. She will therefore lose nothing in exchange. 
The pot is well cooled and it has withstood a temperature of 1600 
degrees. Best respects to your mother. 

Affectionate handclasp. Vincent sends you his regards and 
asks me to thank you for the study you sent him in exchange. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

1 Gauguin's visit to Aiks was to end dramatically. On the 24th December, 
about nine o’clock in the evening. Van Gogh, in a fit of madness, rushed 
nt his friend with an open uzor in his hand. Returning home he cut off 
his right ear, which he washed and slipped into an envelope, in order to 
deliver it to a prostitute whom he frequented. Gauguin, who had escaped 
with a bad fright, left the next day for Paris without seeing Vincent again. 

2 Bom asd died In Marseilles, fond of vivid colours, but discouraged by 
public Ends foe nee. 
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10 HIS WIFE. Un XAr ^ FA: jar> t * X 

My dear Mette, 

The day befoie yesicruaj a \nnn: n m: h " * f \ A 

u*scs from you. I luorA you for uls ^t^nu-n. KmuA: M i * TI 
be rch in wuELcuts; Lie A fee cLa* summer one* ** * n . ,* 
condition. 

£tsLw$s in Peris gees Lorn rad to rusi lac 1 : i nt 
kr*n\ how :l v ill end up. A slump on Ae SioA Erwhr.rue every 
clay. 

Hon are >ou getting on without Miss Engetnun.* I tio if t 
she v as a friend yea could nL do without* 

You tell cic nothing of join fam.L *.nd comma n ,i L a 1 
alone: so they don't come tj sve 3 on? 1 c erd'eus 1 oa.juu m.me mt: 
your solitude; you have }our French lessens end ucLmem, '*0 
all Hatter you— you told me youiself the Ir st time fuel 1 sa\ you, 
that you were very much spoilt. \ T cboc} to ^>izr yen A an, a 
thing you do not like, and ckarm.ng children a *. t r. 1 jmi, Tiue, 
jour apartments may not be all 3011 desire, but cumramd Wh no 
; on are in Paradise, * 

Which reminds me. I read in the paper that at a Nice festival 
everybody noticed the attractive Miss oe Faibe, wife of tSie Danish 
diplomat. Has the 64 imbecile of the yellow thread” perchance 
became a wealthy personage? After a 1 !, there would be nothing 
surprising in this, as there are no limits to human stupidity. 

The Schuffeneckers send you tLeir best whiles. Sehuffcucckcr 
holds you in high esteem when he compares you with die mill- 
stone around his neck. 

Another one who has marriage 4S over his head/* 

Let me have news of Copenhagen and of everybody. Witt 
your friend* come to the Exhibition ilm year? 

Your husband, 

PAUL. 


80 . 


TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Paris, February, 1889. 

My dear Bernard, 

1 do not know what to make of it; I sought you in vain at the 
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Exhibition. I have been to the Buffalo. At all costs, you must come 
and see that! It is great. Come on Wednesday and have breakfast 
with Setoff and we will go in the afternoon. 

Tell me if you can’t come. 

P. GAUGUIN. 


81 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Paris, March, 1889. 

My dear Bernard, 

You missed something in not coming the other day. In the 
Java village there are Hindoo dances. All the art of India can be 
seen there, and it is exactly like the photos I have. I go there again 
on Thursday as I have an appointment with a mulatto girl. 

Come on Thursday, but I don’t want to be there too late; come 
either for breakfast at noon, or at 1 o’clock (at Setoffs). As to 
Buffalo we will go on Saturday. 

I intend to leave on Tuesday next 1 and I must see about pack* 
ing my traps. 

P. GAUGUIN. 


82 . 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Le Pouldu, end of June, 1889, 

My clear Mettc, 

Yes, you have not heard from me for over six months; but it 
is more than six months since I received news of the children. 
It seems there must be a serious accident 2 before I do hear, which 
scarcely disposes me to cheerfulness, although you say all danger 
is now over. 

Does one ever known one might become lame or imbecile as a 
result of a thing like that and the signs would not show until long 
after. Anyhow, I am hardened to adversity. 

Do you realise the number of times I have written and my 
letter crossed yours, and because you seem to be the last to write, 
you play at silence? Whether I write or do not write, does not 
your conscience tell you that I ought to have news of the children 

1 Return to Poni-Aven. 

2 His ton PoU had a tall. 
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wfiu:i I have not seen foi five years? Yet you upon hk\ 

whenever opportunity oiler*, that I an : lei^iVj ei : 

\\h:n there was a possibility ul rrq a \np to ve them some 
six months ago (which arose q i te siulr m \n- Copenhagen 
people discovered that it was not worth * ule Y, ju. * w 
expend. Money reasons ale ay - — those o 4 re near: a-e iw ; worth 
consider jig. Poor ’woman, to allow yens.,. „o ce a. ^ ku.^ , 
and by people m short, who do not pay, cm cr in m ne. or in 
tecKen ii, earls. What money, is lost vnen die pui trees a: J ui m 
agreement is someth jig you will never urdersturd. 

Whet is it you w«*nt of me? \ho*c du ’ hat Lave you ever 
wanted of me? Whether m the Indies or eUewheie, I am, it appear, 
to be a beast of burden for wife and dmJrui whom l nw u not 
see. By way of return for my homeless ev > tenet, f am to be hned 
il l love, 1 am to be written to if 1 write. You know me. Either i 
weigh matters (and weigh them weJ) or 1 do not. Heart m hand, 
eyes front and I fight w ith uncovered breast. Your powerful sister 
has not abdicated her authority over you, but, m return, where is 
the prole etion she promised you? 

Very well then, 1 accept the role that lias been assigned to me , 
and then I must calculate — not to lose the substance for the shadow 
—(the shadow being the rdle of an employee). If 1 should get a 
job At 2.000 or 4,000 francs — your brothers’ figures — there would 
be no complaint to maS'e against me, and yet we should both te 
practically in the same position. As to the future, no one ever 
gives a thought to it. 

1 determined, despite the certitude which my conscience gave 
me, Co consult others (men who also count) to ascertain if I was 
doing my duty. All are of my opinion, that art is my business, my 
capital, the future of my children, the honour of the name I have 
given them— all things which will be useful to them one day. When 
they have to make their way in the world, a famous father may 
prove a valuable asset. 

You will retort that this will be a long time ahead, but what 
do you want me to do about it? Is it inv fault? i am the first to 
suffer from it. I can assure you that if those who know about such 
things had said that I have no talent and that I am wasting my time, 
I would ha\e abandoned the attempt long ago. Can it be said that 
Millet failed in his duty and bequeathed a wretched future to his 
children? 
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\ C;0 

You want ray news? 

I am in a fisherman Y irsn ! at the seaside, near a village of 150 
inhabitants. I live here like a peasant, and work every day in canvas 
trousers (a IS those of five years ago ace worn out). I spend a franc 
a day on my food and two pence on tobacco. So no one can I 
am extravagant. I meek to nobody, and 1 have nc news of the 
children. GrJy — only this — I am exhibiting my works ai CoupiFs 
in Paris* and they ere creating a great sensation; bat it ; s difficult 
to sell them. When this is going to happen. I cannot tell you, but 
what I can ted \eu is that to-day I am cue of the artists who 
arouse die greatest astonishment. You have exhibited some old 
things of mine et Copenhagen. My opinion might have hirer; sought 
first of all. 

The 7th June, YA passed without one of the children thinking 
of it Anyhow, rJ.'ds well that ends well i am making inquiries 
through influential friends about a situation in Tonkin, where I 
hope I should be able in live for some time and await better times. 
As such posts are paid, you could have part of the pictures sold at 
GoiipUY. As for the present I have nothing-. I rather anticipate the 
sale ci a wood carving. As seen as I have fine proceeds 1 will send 
you 300 francs — you can rely upon getting them; it is only ques- 
tion cf lime. I am writing to Paris :a try to push the sale. 

At the Universal Exhibition mis year l have wdfibitod in a 
Cafe Chant uKt; perhaps some Dunes- wA hm/e seen it and loll you 
about it. In any case, nearly' all Norwegians see at CcupilN what I 
do and Philipsen, whom ! met in Paris, has also seen them. 

Once for all do not end your letters with that dry phrase Your 
'wife, Metie I should prefer you to say plainly what you think. 
I have spoken to you about it before, but you have not wasted 
to understand. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

Pouldn, near Quimperle (Finisterej. 


1 Exasperated by the painters and bathers who Pocked in growing numbers 
to Pont-Aven and prevented him from working, Gauguin moved to 
Pouldu, into a little irrn kept by Maris Henry, nicknamed Marie PoupsSe. 
A few faithful friends accompanied him, a Dutchman, Meyer de Haim. 
Charles Fillger, Armand S£guin, Paul Sdrusier looked them up several 
'■ times, and Paul-Emlle Colin, the engraver, spent several weeks with tfeem 
in August and September, 1889, 
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83. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECXER. 


Le Pou'd-:, Jaiv, 183 


My dear Schuff, 

l received a mournful letter from Copenhagen, the first for 
eight months. 

Baby is in hospital; he fell from the third Hear and u is a 
marvel that he escaped at all As id is, he is in bad - state with 
ccavfclsbss. Judge then, my poor Srfruff, if Lie has any savour 
for rae. If i had a few sous I would send a Hide money t-w {,1 i il « 
to crown all, my paintings and carvings this year appal everybody! 

I have been inquiring about a possible situation in Tonkin, 
which 1 am anxious to secure, to give me breathing space for a 
year or two, when the financial outlook will be better for impres- 
sionism. 

f wrote recently to Barnard, from whom I have heard nothing. 
His father must have intercepted the letter. Tell him this. 

No news from Laval 

Have you received a hare I had sent to you more than a 
month ago? 

Regards to Madaihe and the children. 

P. GO. 


84. 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Le Pouldu, August, 1889. 
My dear Bernard, 

f have read your letter to Laval, who showed it to me, I 
thought you were in Paris and you are at St Briae — by your father's 
orders, which also forbid you to come to Pont- A vein You are not 
losing much anyhow, as Pont- A\ an is full of objectionable trippers. 
Fortunately, I have a studio 1 at Avains, where I can retire for 
shelter. Moreover, I have been more than a month at Pouldu with 
. de Haan because 1 am floundering in a slough of despond and 
struggling with work which requires a certain time for completion, 

2 Gauguin had transformed into a studio the first floor of a little -fane 
situated at Avains, near Pont-A\en. This studio was tenanted for several 
years by the painter Emile Compard. 
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1 ilnJ pi:; wire. n 3i in going fartii er along the lines 1 prepared for* 
merly, Hi: in trying something fresh. 1 feel ii if I cannot explain 
it. I cm eertahi to get there eventually, but slowly in spite of my 
impatience. In these conditions, ruv tentative studies yield only a 
maladrcd and amateur result. Amhmv, I hope that this venter 
you will find m me an almost new Gauguin — I say almost, because 
I disclaim the pretension of in\ anting something new. What I am 
trying to get at is ** corner of : ;% self ; hi eh 1 do not yet under- 
stand. Many tod ms have Happen tnercforc to explain my gloom. 

I have received Lom Auixer 1 the Mudcrnistc. with a pan of 
your article. Good. Every little counts! 

I am preparing an article on the purchase of pictures for the 
Louvre and attacking the contemporary art critic. 

I return in three days to Pont-Aven, because I can live on 
credit there and my money is gene. 1 expect to slay there till the 
winter, and is I can then get any kind of post in Tonkin 3 1 will slip 
off to study *hc Annamites 

P. GAUGUIN. 

Vincent has wruen me and a»k$ to be remembered to you. 
He is stfl m hospital. 


85 . 


TO ALBERT AURIER. UnJ .ted, Pont-A\ era end August, 1889, 
Dear Sir, 

I send you the short ankle hoping you will give it the same 
welcome as the first. 1 think ii would be useful at the moment. 

Make any alterations yon like. 

Kindly send me a copy of the number, if you insert it. 

PAUL GAUGUIN, 

S Albert Aimer (1865-1892), writer and an critic, one of the founders of the 
Mercme de France, Drawn info the symbolist movement, lie contributed 
to the Plume, the Decadent and the Modernise. It was he who hailed 
Gauguin as the leader of pictorial symbolism in a famous article on the 
Visim afur the Sermon. He died early at 27 of typhoid fever caught it 
Marseilles, 

2 He hoped to obtain a minor post in the Tonkin chi! service. 
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86. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. I September, 1889. 

My dear Schuff, 

What a long time since I heard from you. 

Or ifce oilier hand, I have received the pot \qu sent and 
which L very successful. I saw mother Reynier* who gave rue word 
oC you. You have made some sales, it seems. Fine, and yen ought 
to be satisfied. I know of old what a pessimist you me, brn e\ et- 
ching comes to him who waits. 

As fer the exhibition, Guillaumm writes me that people are 
ignoring it. There is an acid note in his letter — the intelligence has 
decided!} departed. But these days, I don't bat an eyelid. 

Write me at length all that is being said and done. 

Nothing much new here. Except that I am working. The Pont** 
Avan fight is over; everybody is humbled, and the Julian studio is 
beginning to tack about to humbug the school Manet’s triumph 
his crushed them. 

Greetings to all the comrades. 

P. GO. 

» 

I do not remember Lamberts address. You would be doing 
me a good turn by asking him to make a wooden panel, which I 
want for a carving I hope to do here in the intervals. 1 should like 
it as soon as possible. Forgive me for always giving you commis- 
sions. 


87 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. 

Undated, Pont- Avon, early September, 1889 

My dear Bernard, 

Reading your letter 1 perceive that we are both pretty much 
in the same boat. Moments of doubt, results always below expecta- 
tions; and the little encouragement we get, all this helps to drag 
us through the thistles and thorns. 

Well then, what can we do but fume and grapple with all the 


1 During Clovis Gauguin’s illness in January, 1886, a neighbour, Mri 
Reynier, nursed him with devotion, while his father pasted up bills. 
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tl fikmhies; when beaten, to get up and go on again. For cw: asd 
e\er. Ai bottom. pamdng is like man, mortal but living always in 
conilict with flesh. If I thought of the absolute, I should cease to 
make ain eflcrt even to live. Let us be satisfied with whn we ?rz— 


whether in;omplcte or perfect. Although I have no patience, nor 
enough strength, ana sailer the maximum agonies hoping for alti- 
tude peace urn, 1 mnr md L? always in hope. 1 am chary of 


giving cd ’ce h a hide A Awe 
mat " on \vomd do cd for 


c* cicTccue matter; and yet I liilnk 
time to study axordhig to * our 


incur hors*, Arne tor odlme at the moi*enc that art 3 ? and rely 
board rp Wth iconic i p'ccss^. it 5 a u * >rm become, uh; me, 
scepth.nl m th-s respect, 3 u v.d Jo something else. 1 confess fiat 
1 fed 111 inis Ungiux s0u*-tliir. o quite differ an: from tnc words, 
howev cr Imrminic :s. Corot, Chotto — reduced me by some quality 
quite apart from the solidity of them painting Yen know how I 
esteem the work of Degas and yet I feel that there n somedibig lie 
Sacks — a heart mat beats. The teais cf a JVdd ere something, but 
they can't be seal to show wisdom. In short, I much admire master- 
piece:. of every kind, those of emotion and those of technique; 
hence 1 hex K work to be clone in both &phe*es. It is obvious that 
you are hLkiy gifted aha that you knent a great deal Why 
bother ab at tire c of or jealous, people? I do sot 

(hide t net Ads ui L>:urb 3 ju for long. 

As A 8 myxlf, I have net been spoil: rxuJi by other?, and I 
even erpwi to become r<x and m:n ineommvhenWric Vvlnt do 
I care. You are yoonc m 1 I Amh vo : Uek wTuArig, a void which 
age will oon Lii, It ** . g eu deal urn t y iu > ourself ted that* in 
spire of ell you h,oe xlt .:id uderci, in\e not found 
yourxi?, Bui all wul *igb. mdx. There have been old men 
who rJatumd tbei ' yontztii I be t efs, but f ey inuke us had nothing 
to disturb them *u:h as the turmoil of existence ami the pictures 
of others. You have seen .00 nmch in too she*'! a time. Take a 


rest from seeing — for a vc*> long time. Take whatever pleases you 
from what 1 tel! you. in am case be assured :iiA on my par: there 
is nothing but die best intentions. 

I have te turned to Pont- Aten until the end of September, and 
I have just finished two good canvases, for myself, ia the sense that 
they nearly express what 1 wanted to say at the moment— I say 
nearly and I am so far satisfied, hoping that the more of them I 
do, the better they will become. 
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I have also designed a large panel of 30 iii caning 1 to be 
carried out" later in wood when I ha\e money to buy it. Not a penny 
ki my pocket. 1 have also caned something better and e\cn mote 
remarkable. Gauguin (as a monster) seizing the hand oi a protest- 
vvonwn, saying to her: Be amorous end you v.:ii be bar ty. 1 .ic 
Irlisn fox symbol of perversity, then little figures in the interstices. 
The wood will be coloured. 

This winter we may have a large house which Haan v.rr.ts to 
rent. It has a studio 12 by 15 metres overlooking the sea hi this 
ctse Latal and Motet womd join us, and we could ir. - y ciy 
cheaply . You mignt do able to compete fh.s g.oup. 

New to bed. . 

Cordially yours, 

P. GO. 


TO ALBERT AURIER. No date, Le Pouidu, October, IS89. 

Some time ago I sent you an article. Have you received it? 
I should be grateful for a word from you that it has arrived. 
Yours very sincerely, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 
Pouidu, near Quimperle, Finist&re. 


89 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. No date. Le Pouidu, October, 1889. 

My dear Bernard, , „ ,, . t . f 

Your letter was a little delayed. Pouidu is not Morbihan, 
but Finistere, near Quimperle. Your letter written ml » a ttffle 
obscure. I gather that we have to exhibit m Lisbon, rhat you are 
going to Lisbon and your cousin is bnngmg J* e 
mention a picture sold, but I have no knowledge of it Van Gogh 

1 Gauguin «, 
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lias sold tor ms the little dancers in the kiln. Is it this.* I have 
decorated our enormous studio with lithographic subjects, P.G. 
O and Bernard, Japanese, etc. It is splendid and we are working at 
this moment with storms raging in front of us— for we are imme- 
diately above the sea. 

You promise that you will write me a long letter explaining 
your enforced sojourn far from us. 

Are y on working much? I am working on a great wood carving 
(panel of 30 with nude figures k I have made a conquest here of a 
new Countess; she is enchanted with impressionism, ard intends, 
on her return to Paris, to win over to our side many of her acquaint- 
ances — IRouvier, Finance Minister, among others) whom she will 
persuade to buy my caning. In the absence of something concrete, 
wc must live on hope. Laval has left for Paris and now wants to go 
to another district — ps r haps lie will work there? In any event he 
did not touch a brush during his six months in Brittany. Chamail- 
lardh on the other hand, has done an excellent portrait of his wife. 
Morel nothing much. De Haan gels along splendidly here. He seeds 
you his regards. 

Sincerely, 

* P. GO. 


90. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. 

No date, Moelan, October, 1889. 

My dear Sehuff, 

What has become of you? It seems that you are cross with 
me. Because I rebuffed Champsor 2 . First, the picture he wanted 
was sold for 500 to Montaudon, and I cannot sell it over again. 
Moreover, he is a vulgar scribbler not worth the rope for hanging. 
Second his articles mean nothing. You may hud worth ia them, 
I cannot. Yet again, his attitude in this matter was menacing, and 

1 do not like this. Besides — that is all. 

I have this year made disciples more important than Champ- 
sow Another Countess who is well know in Parisian society, is 

^Ernest de Cinmaklaid deserted the Quimper Bar for painting and joined 
Gauguin, whom he admired. His works, which are mainly owned by 
Breton collecrrrs, are little known. 

2 The writer Champsaur. 
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smitten with me and the Impressionists. She a now in P^n% beat- 
ing the drum frr our piciines. Her ^raz liter pair.S ana nuw 
begun to do so on our lines, and so cn. 

i ha\en*t done much puuitirg nxwnk) -wurL:;; c' a waning 
in wood which I am sending to P M i> next ni^th avs \ i m which 
I am pretty satisfied. However, you will ^ee U. T;e CwrAw ha* 
promised me she will male Rom Ur the MciLar u li thU 
happens, it will be seen to the best A carnage. 

Aaoiher thing, i am on the coast in a large house juzrjwdiately 
overlooking the sea. Vvuen storms rage it is mcgmbxru. I am 
working here with a Dutchman who is my pupil ara a \ery good 
fellow. I do not think of going to Palis until the winter, and then 
for a month only, pro\ ided 1 sell semetoing. I am .ode nsnj an 
enough for a trip to Holland, to see the Rcmorandts at dose 
quarters. But these are all projects. 

Anyhow, this planning is better than weeping. 

You have submitted again to the teaching )oka\ ray poor 
Schuff. Have you done any work this year? 

Guillaumin has been to Auvergne, which has yielded good 
results. 

Write me a line. Greetings to children, wife, brother, mother, 
in short everybody. 

Cordiallv yours, 

P. GO. 

91 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. No date, Le Pouldu, November, im 
My dear Bernard, 

What can I say to you, at this moment when everything is 
crashing around me? I am tied to Pouldu by debts, whLh I have 
little hope of seeing paid. Van Gogh gives no sign because lie can 
do nothing and according to what I divine and what Schuff tells me, 
our affairs are in a bad way, while Van Gogh has got married and 
is tied to the whims of the home, which is not healthy for us. Then 
what! the only person who up till now has bothered about me, is 
obliged to go off, and I am not on the spot to try to remedy matters. 


^ Schuffenecker was professor of drawing at Vanves, later Midvdef C dfegfc 
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1 hc\c made application to go to Tonkin, bet the replies up 
to date are, for ail intents and purposes, negative. The people they 
send to too Colonies are generally those who play pranks, steal 
the cash box, etc. ... Bat me, an impressionist artist, that is to say, 
a reoei— it is out of the question. And on top of this, I am ill, suffer- 
ing Lein accumulated spleen and gall, the physical result of the 
redoubled blows of misfortune which oppress and depress me* so 
that at the moment I have scarcely the energy or the will to wort 
And wenc used to make rue forget. In the long run, this isolation, 
this conCw.VuLon upon myself, while all the chief joys of life are 
cut AT i ni intimate subsEa Aion is dm : ed me, cries out for relief as 
an empty stomach for feed. At the last, it proves a delusion so far 
as happiness is concerned, unless one is made of stone and is abso- 
lutely insensible. Despite all my efforts 10 become such an one* 1 
fail. Mother Nature gels the upper hand all the time. Such is 
Gauguin in the toils, his hand burning in the furnace, and he is 
not able to suppress his cries. No doubt f shall get over this. What 
is man in this immense creation, and who am I to complain more 
than another. But unfortunately I see a different result in the case 
of others, and what might help a rascal to tolerate loneliness lias 
the opposite effect on me. r 

Your phrase : ” You know how fond we are of you, 5 ’ gives me 
pleasure, and, whether deliberate or otherwise, the plural “ we ** 
considerably adds to it. Did you send the critical periodical? What 
lunacy this article is! However, the nonsense fails to wound, 
Feneon does well in saying that I imitated Anqueiin 1 whom I don’t 
even know. It seems that Eve did not speak negro, but good God! 
what language did she speak, she and the serpent? Thanks for 
photographs. 

Your beautiful group of the Magdalen supported by two 
women is so well arranged in line and effect and expresses so well 
the essence of this scene that there is no room for the other person- 
ages to share in it as sorrowfully — personages necessary perhaps to 
the arrangement of line, but I would have them more stupid than 
suffering. This fine representation of the Magdalen who has done 
more by her love for belief in the resurrection is sufficient. And, I 

1 Louis Arquetm, bom at Etrapagny in 1861, died in Paris in 1932. 
Admirable artist, friend of Emile Bernard, with whom in late 1887 tie had 
made the first attempt* at synthesis. He, too, repudiated these theories 
in order to indulge a passionate admiration for Rubens 
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repeal, you have caught her admbabh ; I Icvh a: L:; ac at a 
Afferent Magdalen than the I 1 ner . D m u.*; \v „r m u* ** 
bad part; it may be wrong, as I am j. v m * ^ raw c> v j, * 

thing bothers me. 

Greetings to you both from pax troubled Murk 

P. GAUGUIN, 


TO EMILE BERNARD. 


cp 

No date 


Pc aid j, Novcmoer, 18c9, 


Your disconsolate letter reaches a countryside as sorn, wi il 
I understand the bitterness whiUn S'Ve^ps our you at Ac fa Tdi 
reception of you and y our works. They should be wr> fceumJui 
this year — Schitff tolls mo that they were of Lne m^Ue qudity. 
What would >ou rather hu\e? a medlocrny which pleases every- 
body or a talent which breaks new ground. We roust choose if we 
have free will- Would you have the power of choke if choosing 
leads to suffering — a Nessus shirt which sticks to you and cannot 
be stripped off? At&chs on originality arc to be expected hem 
those who lack the power to create and shtug their sheuldeis. At 
3 our age you ha\e a lifetime before you. As for me, of all mj 
efforts this year, nothing remains but howls from Paris which pene- 
trate here and discourage me to such a degree that I dare not paint 
any more, and can only drag m 3 old body about on the sea shore 
of Le Pouldu in the bleak North wind. Mechanically I make a few 
studies (if you can call brush strokes in accord with the eye, studies)* 
But the soul of me is absent and is mournfully regarding the pit 
which gapes in front of it — the pit in which I see the desolate 
family deprived of paternal support— and no heart on which to 
unload my suffering. 

Since January my sales have totalled 925 francs. At the age of 
42, to live on that, buy colours, etc., is enough to daunt the stoniest 
heart. It is not so much toe privations now as that the future 
difficulties loom so high when we are low. In face of the impossi- 
bility of living, even meanly, 1 do not know what to do* I am making 
efforts to obtain some Lind of a post in Tonkin, where 1 might be 
able to work peacefully as I wish. 

As for painting for the market, even impressionist pic lures, NO, 
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I nave been groping within myself for a more elevated sens!- 
bilLy, a nJ I seem. almost to have grasped it this year. Then, good 
Ged ? I mu lie;, I may be wrong and they may be right, and that’s 
why I ham written to Sciiuff to ascertain your views, to guide me 
a little in the mid&i of my trouble. I see that you have read between 
the lines, that you see I seem to have hit upon something: and 1 
am strengthened in my opinions, and I shall not renounce them, 
but forge ahead stead Jy all the time. 

And this in spite of Degas, who, next to Van Gogh, is the 
chief author of the whole collapse. Lie does not, in fact, find in my 
canvases what lie says he sec^ there — me model's bad smell. He 
divines in us a movement contrary to his. Ah! had I, like Cezanne, 
the sinews of war, I would enter the f v ay with delight. V T e are not 
alone in giving battle; you see that Corot, etc., have been justi- 
fied by tune. But what poverty assails us to-day, what difficulties! 
As for me, 1 own mysek beaten — by events, by men, by the family, 
but not by public opinion. I scorn it and I can do without admirers. 

I won’t say that at your age I was like this, but by the exertion of 
sheer will power, that is what I am like to-day. Let them study 
careful!} my last picture: and, if they have any feelings at all, they 
wik see what resigned suffering is in them — * cry wrung from the 
heart. But thus it wrs written — that I have no heart, that I must 
be wicked, ci oss-grained and prickly. However, let that pass. But 
you, why do you suffer, too? You are young, and too early you 
begin to cany the cross. Do not rebel; one day, you will feel a joy 
in having resisted the temptation to hate, and there is truly intoxi- 
cating poetry in the goodness of him who has suffered. Moreover, 
if there is yet time, do not kn e. It takes it out of you, I seem to 
be saying two com? ad ic lory things, but on reflection, you will see 
that it is only apparently so. At your age, you have need now anti 
then to burst out, I am in no mind to blame you since it is a need, 
but choose your twin soul with care When you are forty, you will 
wrigti the twin souls in the balance, and see what little remains. 

I do not want to shatter your illusions, but what would you, 
friend. I am passing through such a phase of disillusionment that 
I cannot help a cry escaping me. 

5 have heard nothing of Laval for a month. I fear the poor 
fellow has been seduced into idleness. 

If you see Auricr ask him about the second article that I sent 
him about the Millet sale. 
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Be good enouji to ‘r j n: nr j * rL i 

Genre ge lu' C me ir .< e *- M 
p.an may ore uc.. be e\p:. ;T 2 : lb \~ 4 

v ? 

P. GAUGl IX. 

Greeting to 5 err s.sLr. Write sonier res. 


9?. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER 


Meehtn, Xc^rrPvr, 


My dear SehuS, 

Yes, I had yow pcsicard rod LtLr, and I intended to write 
you last night. In 3 cur letter yen fell rv to apply to Van Gogh, 
which I did at once, but ha\ e bad no r^ply. In any e\ent, I don't 
rely much on business of this son— always odered below prices 
which are not high to begin with. 

If yon see La\ul, tell him 1 am. still uwaitbg the long biter 
that he promised me. 

I ha\e just sent my wood caning to Paris; ic should reaJi 
Goupil in a fortnight. Let us hope it will sell better than the paint- 
ing, but not at Champsor’s price. 1 am in real straits. 

1 ha\e no news of Bernard. Is he back in Pai.s? 


Yours, 

PAUL GAUGUIN* 


Pouldu, Finist&re, near Quimperle. 


94, 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. 

No date, Le Pouldu, 16 No\ ember, 1889, 

My dear Sehuff, 

For the time being 30 francs 1$ a consideration. The frame 
costs 8 francs, which makes the drawing 22 francs. Done! I am 
tailing up the steps of a rugged Cah ary. From Paris I am deafened 
by the cries my latest pictures ha\e provoked. I don't say they arc 
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Vv , c\" l ari su r e they v, ill lead to something more perfect than 
c i piti 1 ’ ics 

\s to Degas I lit' t’> b uh~. about him, and I am not going to 
tgere my iue rube ng p^mcc stone over an inch of canvas during 
Lve '.j.fris of a mod. 1 .. With natter the price it is, that is too much! 

Desp.te tins, I kfail have to sail close to the wind. 

Is von see Bernai d, ask him to enquire of Aurier of the 
Modirniriij v.hat lias become of a long article of mine, and what 
he thinks of mv last roughed paintings. 

Look at the can mg at Van Gogh’s; it should be there now. 

PAUL GO. 


95. 


TO EMILE BERNARD. 

No date, Le Pouldu, 16 November ,1889. 

My dear Bernard, 

Thanks for book and photos. Of these two I like the Christ 
better. True you can’t see much from the photo, but colour apart, the 
Christ seems to me not only better, but really fine. From one end 
to the other the canvas reflects a meaning, an imaginative style 
which knocks me iLt. The disproportionate length of the figure in 
prayer is very boid and adds to its movement. You did right to 
exaggerate it: one can Co: get the model and this damnable flesh. 
The soldiers are well arranged. I see a head of Judas which slightly 
resembles me in the photo. Don’t be alarmed. I shall not take 
offence. Strangely enough, I have used the same motif, but in 
another way. I am keeping this canvas 1 ; no use showing it to Van 
Gogh; it would be understood even less than the rest. I sent the 
sketch of it in a letter to Vincent, who wrote me a gloomy letter. 
I am tired, f have just written Van Gogh a letter of sixteen pages 
on the subject of all this furore of which I see the reason clearly 
enough. Our exhibition — you and I raised a few storms. I said as 
much to Van Gogh, when explaining to him what the two of us 
are after, why we are working etc., I have told him bluntly that he 
was wrong in listening to Degas and everybody, and that he ought 
to form his own opinions. 

1 Christ in the Carden of Olives. 




1 Ute* to I mile Bernaid \u»um 1 S90 
iPtnau ml luf am) 
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I ant glad you 'have seen tin caning and tli.u \ , mdc-stand 
it; nobody eke appears to. But what dees It rrnt.o It either a 
work of art or not If sou see live v, m nm * e* 

arcclo, send It to me or gm SeiiuEeneel :r to do mo. 


SinecreN , 


TO MADELEINE L'L:A »AR.D. 

Le P-nd'GL er : . L \ncnnvr, Ua9, 

Dear Sister 

! hall scold Emile for having the, n jo\ : p Utter rntvLng 
sotHThing of my state ct mind, whier 1 cammed to none but him. 
bit I don't like scolding, his intentions bring se CAce^ent and 
hiving orcugbt me a let or from you, A war has zraz >y since we 
both had a chat The misfortunes cC us pal uers must not make 3 on 
Ensemble; there are sweet pleasures in stew fer ycu. 

My ad tlce to Emile to distrust fcj$ h:ar£ rremne this, T % ui lie 
is not made to play with friendship. The mvn who is deceived 
seders and loses siren jTi for the struggle, which strength he needs 
as artist. The iormems of self esteem veer iheiaseNcs out and 
soaicdmes stimulate talent more than flattery; but those of the 
heart— for him who possesses it — arc terrible indeed; enough! 
Friends, good people, do exist but they have to be found. Far be 
it Cram, me, whom suffering of every k : nd has aged, to beguile you 
young peop’e of twentj into the genera! belief in d.eepLons, I am 
attached to both of you because you are both starting modern life* 
which is so difficult, e*oMic and venal, with an equipment different 
from the majority; the love of beautiful things, hearts that asi 
nothing but to conffde, and disinterestedness —three fine Powers 
which mike me fond cf you. but which also make me afraid, \!y 
horizon is black, and 1 see no rift in the clouds unless I can offer 
you my co-operation in life. At all events, rest assured that I will 
do all that I can do. In spite of ail the social contentions which 
keep a young girl away from any friend, never fear to ask my 
advice on the day of misfortune or sorrow. At this moment I want 
to please you and sign our fraternal treaty. Ask Emile to obtain 
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fiOxTt SchuS a large pot that he saw me make; it is meant to repre- 
sent the head of Gauguin the sa\ age, and please accept it from 
me as a slight token of the pleasure your letter has given me is my 
Pc/uldu sebtude. 

Kindest regards. 

P. GO. 

A ate . — 7ft h letter is written on the back of the preceding. 


97. 

TO ALBERT AURIER. No date, Pont-Aven, December, 188A 
Dear Sir, 

1 requested Bernard to send me the Pleiade 1 which contains 
your M Salon and Modernism,” which has interest for me. Here- 
with a few stamps. 

Sincerely, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


93. 

TO EMILE SCRUFF ENECKER. 

No date, Pont- Aren, January, 1890. 

My dear Sohuffeneeker, 

Best of thanks for your letter and its contents. It happens that 
I have written to Bernard that I want to leave for Paris, so your 
oiler to send me the money for the journey comes at the right time 
and 1 accept it most gladly. Moreover, in Paris I can bestir myself 
to sell something* and I think I can pay you back in a short time. 
1 v ill conic by train on the 4th or 5th, And if I should not succeed 
in my Tonkin project, I will try to work at something outside 
painting, for I must hold my course for some time. 

Or better still I will urge the Minister of Finance to give me 
something in France, no matter what But I must be in Paris for 
this. I gathered from yeur letter that, in spite of all, you have gr and- 
ic'*c i Las »>?ut the house von intend to build. Let us hope you will 
not rwuvt then. 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 


1 Forerunner of the Met curt de France. 
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99. 


10 EitS WIFE. Pans, fernery, 1890 

?fy de**r 

I think everything is going wtol if net f r Re to rrMbto 
presen; at bast lor the future. This t ear the Me:** yto ; 
organising a sec Jon for selectors] art and : I *■%.* ■ to hr 2 

an emissc ry from these gentlemen, RenarJs so:* } r > : ^ j , racial 
to invite me express!: to exhihL my ccrxrtoc ni r:y „ irmrs. 
Being almost alone in this class or at any rate the most con- 
spicuous, I stand a chance of achieving seme .t-aes, Ju»mg f*\ 11 
Mirbeau rrd his colleagues the pronto of evto a n. campaign 
u my favour. The two things combined aught bunch me. 

Speaking of Mirbe&a* ? send you a lotto** to' S 'torieh \ull 
cxphihi Irs article, that you Northern people tin rght full * I 
exaggeration. 

Ei vw?3 shmv you in any case that it was the remit of genuine 
enthusiasm, and not merely puffing. Keep lito bftor, whton l inmv 
one day need for my«de?ence. I assume that my afftors intere&I you, 
that they arc our joint concern, despite the maledictions unjustly 
heaped on my liead by your family. 

i will not discuss all mj* interests with you, but only our 
comm on cause as man and wife, unless what you said dining your 
visit is sheer hypocrisy, designed to appease and uvcii conflict in 
anticipation of a bettor pecuniary slate in the future. 

Because I have loved you alone and love 3 ui still without 
return on your part (save upon terms), you may believe that my 
judgment and calculations are nothing but wishful thinking. Well 
never mind. The result differs only* in happiness and by this even 
you can judge vto riser I am abb to remain cold before our 
intestine war. 

I will certainly not fail you in duty whatever you may do* 
but-— there is too much for me to explain— read between the lines. 
The past can never be wiped out, but the future may hold com* 
pensation. 

Kisses for you. Your family need have no fear: these kisses 
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arc not dangerous and will not increase your family. Farewell, dear 
Mette, be good to the children — kiss them for me. AH the best for 
both of us. 

P. GAUGUIN. 

Before sending this letter which I wrote some days ago, 1 have 
been awaiting the photos you were to send me. What has bxctne 
of them? 


100 . 

TO HIS WIFE. Undated, Paris, February, 1890. 

My dear Mette, 

Your letters are rare but are also short. I was despairing at 
having your address and news of the children when your young 
friend came to see me in my temporary lodging, lent by a friend. 
He gave me your address and the news. It was as far back as May 
since I had news of you and your family through Fritz, who 
appeared very happy in his new marital situation; I did not offer 
my congratulations. 1 In spite of all our quafreJs with ingehorg I 
must say as a mailer of truth that this woman is the limit. She 
seemed to me as coarse and as dull as possible, with sharp and 
slavish appetites. Perhaps that is what is lacking in him. Happiness 
is reserved for the few. 

In > our brief letter you affect to believe that I am pretty 
miserable and you rightly say, why weep? But wrongly that our 
lives are broken. Obviously weeping won’t help. The past can 
never be cancelled — we may sometimes forget it. 

I. have some satisfaction, if not in money at least in self- 
esteem : every day I see my reputation growing and an increasing 
promise for the future. But I am miserable enough when I reflect 
on my solitary life, without mother, without "family, children. 
Cursed by my relations. Your two years silence, which started 
wik.n 1 went to Martinique, tried me sorely, made me more 

1 Tie Mercian pa. n ter, Fritz Thaulow, married to one of Mette Gauguin's 
M lets, had been divorced and married again shortly after. The famous 
picture. The pnvHr liiurftm und hte family (1895), represents the artist’s 
new wife and with her children 
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%idchz 3 than my financial re^mes. LA: it La iiiw advantage-- 
it hardened rue and strengthened na to ^eern ever, Jung 

Mc\ the day come — and perhaps c ion— when 1 can il e to the 
moods on a South Sea island, and ire mere in ec*u->. 1 1 k ::ice 
and for art. With a new family, far f-cra Jmb Zuro^ean so ;,cAe for 
money. There, in Tahiti, in the sdence of tie levA troy V :h:„ 
1 can listen to the sir eel murmiwmg nituie of rnj he^r., 
ia amorous harmony with the iry serious being * of im v* n> 
merit. Free at last, w ith nc money i oiAles, cni able it lorn, t> 
soy and to die. Oar t to lives ere brol „n, jou cij. ? Y:u are r, ng 
Yours is umhaclded, And *n lie m Lh of jour family and \oif 
cWldrer, 3 our days ais gliding h\ if net without irksome labour, 
at least free from marital constraint, a: jL?:? 4 respected and Icned 
Your efforts are rewarded 

The children's photos are exedierb end the g.oup vc^y iiueSh- 
gently arranged. Aline seems strangely beautiful ami C!o\;s, tn> 
4ie*.r Csovis, both neat and refined. Thanks for sending them to me. 

P \UL GAUGUIN 

, It is ad usable $p write me care of Schuffenecker I do not 
know how long I shall he staj ing here. 

101 . 

JO HIS WIFE. Undated, Puns, early Apul 18 *? 0 * 

vly dear Mette, 

What am I to think of your changeable mind? Of your con- 
tradictory letters and most of a!], of the spirit that prompts them? 
1 should like to see 3011 again, and embrace you once more! I 
have so man}' things to &ay to >ou -before last letter— do not come 
before the 15 th April so that I can receive you, etc. . . . 

And this last letter — I am afraid of your meeting my broilers 
and I love my peace of mind above all. Think well before coming 
and think of the separation. Come at the end of April and leave 
at the end of April ! 

I find all this difficult to reconcile. Gratuitous difficulties arc 
piled on this journey: }ou leave for the country so early and in 
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the winter the room is occupied. This is just what happened before 
I went to Panama. You write me in terms of admiration, then, 
when I gat stuck — I am nobody, etc 

Anyhow, I prefer to know nothing except how to extricate 
myself for the future, when it will be better. In spite of all tht 
dimevlties, I do believe the future will be better for me . 

Moreover there is the expense of the journey, and whilst I 
should have a holiday and save the cost of my food, I am likely 
to annoy your dear brothers and your dear mother and prevent 
you going into the country for the summer. I prefer to hold back 
and do without seeing the children. After all, I should be seeing 
them all too socn and ah that goes with this. 

I must be in Paris on the 20th to fire a statue which I believe 
I have sold, and could not therefore come to Copenhagen before 
the end of April. So don’t refer to it any more — have a good time 
this summer, and may God come to your assistance. 

Are the 60 crowns for Emil’s first communion really neces- 
sary? Always the fripperies of \ unity for the children before the 
things that matter. If they are necessary, although I have not a 
shirt to my back. I will do what I can to sepd them. 

Salut . 

Your husband, 

PAUL. 


102 . 


TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Paris, April, 189(1. 

My dear Bernard, 

I ha^ ^ read \our letter to Schuffenecker. Why do you not 
write to me? So you find commercial designing disappointing! It 
m work that goer* against the grain for an artist gifted as you are. 
An artist clever, really clever in the execution of such work, would 
never have the necessary bad taste. Well, well, go on so that you 
may learn to know all about it. After all, these disappointments 
are less harmful than others— a good shove of the shoulders gets 
you clear— and also of love and what follows. God keep you! (I 
refer to this because you touch on the subject in your letter.) 

As you know m> opinions thereon, I need not repeat them. 
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Artistic matters don’t advance much. And I have already 
reached a mature age, nearing the end of the road, as the) say, 
ani I deem it futile to continue the struggle without trump cards 
in my hand. And as for doing commercial work in order to Ihe* 
I would not, even if I could. 

lust at this moment there is a nit in the clouds. 

I am on the eve of selling, apart from Goupil, a parcel of 
canvases for 5,000 francs — very cheap of course. I am in direct 
touch with the buyer, who will net hate the funds for a month; I 
shan't believe it until the money is actually in ray pocket. 

I have made up my mind to go to Madagascar, i intend to 
buy a little place in the country which I can enlaige myself, to 
plant and live simply. There are models and ever) thing necessary 
for studying. I will then found the Studio of the Tropics. Whoever 
likes can come and see me. I have made inquiries in various 
quarters, and understand that 5,000 francs would keep one there 
for 30 years, if necessary. 

It costs nothing to live for those prepared to live like the 
natives. One can easily obtain all one’s food from hunting alone. 

So, if things can be arranged, I will go there and do what f 
say — live in freedom*and practise art. I shrink from giving you an? 
advice, but all my heart goes out to the man who is suffering, to the 
artist who cannot work at his art here in Europe. If after your 
exertions you fail to find satisfaction, and you are released from 
military service, come and seek me out. Without needing money, 
you will find an assured existence in a better world. I believe that 
by taking a little trouble the journey out could be made free of 
charge. 

As they say, the prettiest girl in the world cannot give more 
than she has. 

This applies to me. And if you arc unhappy, I cannot give you 
any other consolation than this. 

The half of my cloak. It is st ; Il the best kind of Christianity. 

Yours ever, 

P. GAUGUIN. 

P S. — After Wednesday or Thursday next, I shrill be at Buuldtt, 
where I shall await the upshot of this business and get ready for 
the journey. 
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103. 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Paris, April, 1890. 

My dear Bernard, 

I really do not know how to answer you, as I thought I had 
said everything in my letter. 

You are in a nervous condition and over-excited, like a wild 
boar surrounded by dogs. The life of an artist without means and 
lacking support is difficult, and especially affecting, and here in 
Europe you are only at the commencement. I may say that from 
every point of view I have had to bear ten times the burden, but 
this is not the question. There is nothing fresh to report. The pro- 
spective buyer told me last Sunday that he will clinch the matter 
when lie has the money in a month, perhaps two. So keep cool 
and no nonsense before then — I shall require another month in 
which to pack my luggage and collect everything we shall require, 
so as not to be caught unawares. The voyage costs 700 francs. 

It is now possible to get your passage paid by the Govern- 
ment but I propose to pay my own fare. You have to write to the 
Ministry of Marine, slating that you want to be a colonist, 1 and 
ate too poor to pay for the journey. I have an old college friend, 
who is captain of a packet steamer. I do not know whether lie 
calls at Madagascar, but we should certainly be able to fix some- 
thing up with Mm. 

From another angle I have arranged for a friend to send a 
letter of recommendation to Bourgeois, the Minister of Fine Arts, 
to Mora I will explain our position. 

As jxi sec, I am working on various lines, moving heaven 
arc! earth to achieve our aims. If you should happen to have 
200 francs, more if possible, they will come in handy for your 
tropical outfit 

Have courage then, and refuse to be cast down, and all will 
go well. In your misfortunes it is a lucky thing for you to have 

1 Gauguin sought to draw Bernard into his new adventure, as lie tried at 
the same time to persuade Schuffenecker to sell some land in order to 
uevynpnra him and France their journey. But the cautious Schufi had 
no illusions about the chances of success of this kind of expedition. 0« 
the other hand, cfe Haan, who was ill, could not think of going abroad, 
while Gauguin had had enough of Laval. 
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such support as mine, something that I novar had vs hen I was your 
age. What I did there I will ne' er repeat ha s . ig tried the experience 
with Lav al. And I know what it cost in.-." Leva thinks he is, 
uninjured into the bargain; a little more, and it v.c -id have been, 
be who had made the sacrifice. 

Anyhow, it is dead and buried. Now, if you look at the matter 
all round you will see that you will be tr>ing a new life, which 
offers excellent chances at 22; whereas I am trying it at 42 with 
very little time before me to forget the past. And with familv 
responsibilities ! ! ! 

Do not mention the above to Laval. I have no need of any 
gratitude, and dislike the wranglings caused by misunderstandings. 
To conclude, keep calm until you hear from me again. 

(Unsigned) 


104. 

TO EMILE SCHUFFENECKER. 

m 

Undated, Pont-Aven, June, 1890. 

My dear Scliuff, 

Many thanks for your colours, if I did not acknowledge them 
at once, it was because I was awaiting the 50 francs, and wanted 
to kill two birds with one stone. 

J know, from Bernard's blabbing, that Van Gogh has written 
you. Tanguy told him that we are leaving for Madagascar imme* 
diately. Van Gogh wrote me a fairly encouraging letter, promis- 
ing in effect to give me effective and regular help, while raising 
the price of my pictures at the same time. 

If I go to Madagascar, it will facilitate matters, inasmuch as 
my needs will be practically nil. How I would like to see the 
Charlopin 1 transaction terminated, so that I could know how 1 
stand l These 12 millions appear to me to smell bad, it is too much, 
I should have more confidence in 500.000 francs. Ask Roy then 
what he thinks, as more than a month has gone by since our inter- 
view, and the matter ought to be settled by now. 


1 Eventual buyer of a parcel of canvases for 5,000 Prv 
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Your holidays are approaching and you will soon be able to 
invigorate yourself in outdoor work. And how is the garden? 
Kind regards to everybody, 

PAUL GAUGUIN. 

Ask Bernard to get me a book about the language, there 
ought to be one in Paris. 


105. 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Le Poudu, June, 1890. 

My dear Bernard, 

I answer at once your somewhat anxious letter, which I quit® 
understand. Perhaps I have explained myself badly, as you have 
not understood me. 

1. I shall not leave until about the 15th August; you have 
therefore plenty of time to think about the matter beyond the 
28th June. Besides I shall not leave unless this sale of pictures 
really comes off, but it is almost certain. 

Thus I am not going out to look for a situation nor to offer 
you one. 

What I want to do is to set up a studio in the Tropics. With 
the money I shall have I can buy a hut of the kind you saw at the 
Universal Exhibition. An affair of wood and clay, thatched, near 
the town but in the country. This would cost almost nothing. I 
should extend it by felling trees and make of it a dwelling to our 
liking, with cows, poultry and fruit, the chief articles of food, and 
eventually it ought to cost us nothing to live. Free . . . 

As to the future, if I were single, I would just stay there and 
not bother myself any more. When I have worked for three or 
four years I shall see. 

You must realize, my dear Bernard, that a hard life and an 
easy life are in inverse ratio to abundance of money and needs. 
So if the object is to make a fortune, one should not go where 
life is primitive and you can subsist upon the fruits of the earth 
gathered without toil — in Madagascar money is scarce; the people 
up country have none and live without it. 
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If 3 on want to maintain a wife out there aid earn m 

business, I fame nailing to suy. 

Do you think that 1 am incapable of love and that ray 42 j cavs 
are an obstacle to the impulses of youth? 

1 stick to what I say. 1 shall go and live them fake r m m 
retired from the so-called civilised world* who intends to nix crU 
with so-called savages. And of m> daily bread 1 will place half 
at your disposal 

A woman out there is* so to speak* obligator** * nidi will 
provide me vith an everyday model And I can assure you that a 
Madagascar woman has a heart just as much as a Frenehwonum, 
with far less calculation in it. 

As for money, you will want very little, and nothing for the 
voyage. With very little effort you should be able to get a lies 
passage — see the Minister of Marine. If not* once at Marseilles* 
there is a way of embarking without paying* viz. as a waiter (see 
the head waiter far this). I must admit it is a great trial to cmPs 
self esteem. But in this world we must make sacrifices to gar: our 
ends. 

Ponder on these things. I have now told you everything. 

When you write to your sister, say farewell for me. 

P. GAUGUIN. 


106. 


TO EMILE BERNARD. Le Pouidu, June, 1890. 

My dear Bernard* 

I thank you for your nice* friendly letter. Yes* 1 am vexed* 
which is why I did not answer you. All the things that lie close to the 
affections touch ms more nearly than I can say* in spite of all my 
efforts to harden my heart As to the cliques that rage in front of 
my pictures, this bothers me not at all, the more so as 1 know 
myself that they are imperfect, and rather an approximation 
towards something similar. 

Sacrifices must be made in art, in one age after another— 
ambiant attempts, a floating idea without direct and definite 
expression. But ah ! the moment when one touches the sky although 
it eludes one immediately; in compensation this glimpsed dream 
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is more potent than all material things. Yes, we are destined (we 
pioneer artists and thinkers) to succumb to the blows of the world, 
but to succumb so far as we are flesh. The stone will decay, the 
word will remain. We are in the dismal swamp, but we are not 
dead yet. As for me, they won’t even have my skin. If I manage 
to get what I am now trying for, a snug berth in Tonkin, I can 
work at my painting and save money. The whole of die East- 
lofty thought written in letters of gold implicit in all their art- 
all this is well worth studying, and I feel that I shall be rejuvenated 
out there. The West is corrupt at the present time and whatever 
is herculean can, like Anteus, gain new strength in touching the 
soil of the East. And, one or two years later, we can return solvent. 

At the moment I am gathering my strength, tired but not 
exhausted. There is very little light in the day time. I am relaxing 
by doing wood carving and still life studies. The ten days storm 
is still blowing, the sea is breaking on our beach, and in the absence 
of news from Paris, the outlook is melancholy at the moment. 

I find the purchase of Olympia 1 very funny, now that the artist 
is dead. Will the Louvre take it? I hardly think so, but it is to be 
hoped they will. 

Because the wind is howling and this would be an appease- 
ment, it is better that the tide should come in at full flood. Then 
Olympia could be sold very dear like the Millets. At present the 
more follies there are, the clearer the signs of better times on the 
horizon, and you who are young will see this. As to writing an 
article on the subject I am hardly encouraged by the reception 
accorded to the one I wrote this year. Aurier has not replied to 
two letters, the dirty dog. The Moderniste has not come and I have 
not been able to read Ic Maudit. 

I smiled at the thought of your sister in front of my pot. 
Between ourselves, in making it I had in mind the idea of testing 
the extent of her admiration for similar objects, I want later to give 
her one of my best things, although not very successful in the firing. 

You have long known, and I have written it in the Moderniste, 
that I seek the character in every lump of matter. Now the 

1 Wishing to offer Manet’s Olympia to the Louvre Museum, Claude Monet, 
in November, 1889, started a subscription. A lively discussion ensued. 
Finally, an official decree of acceptance by the State appeared in the 
Journal Qffitiel of 17th November, 1890. 
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character of grey pottery Is the emotion of the furnace, and this 
figure calcined in this inferno, expresses, I think, the character 
pretty distinctly. Such an artist was glimpsed by Dante in his visit 
to the Inferno. 

Poor devil driven in upon himself to endure suffering. How- 
ever that may be, the prettiest girl in the world cannot give %cl 
more than she has. 

Vincent has written me on very much the same lines as 3 cu 
f have answered him accordingly. 

Do me the favour of having a photograph taken of the po„ in 
a dear light, showing the reflections on the surface. 

Yours, etc., 

P. GO. 

Give all my regrets to Madeleine for the roughness of my pot 


107. 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Le Pouldu, June, 1890. 
My dear Bernard, 

I am astonished at your news. Schuff wrote me two days 
before and nothing in his letter gave me a hint. Besides, when I 
left, father Charlopin told me that it was a matter of a month, and 
now six weeks have gone! Anyhow, we must hope for the best. 
However, the suspense is trying, above all, the uncertainty. Now 
let us talk as if the voyage were certain. I picked up some informa- 
tion about Madagascar lately from a naval officer who stayed there 
a long time. It comes to this, the coast is unhealthy, although 
yellow fever is unknown there. But life is healthy in the hill 
country. According to official returns, there were 15 deaths in 
Mayotte from 1877 to 1889, of which 8 were due to dysentery and 
7 to fevers. Population is 10,000, of which 3,000 are Europeans, 
but look how trifling the mortality is. As for the women, they are 
as in Tahiti, sweet, etc . . . besides, many come of a Polynesian 
race. In Madagascar meat costs almost nothing and game is most 
abundant. Life there is however dearer than one would think for 
a merchant who wants a certain degree of senseless luxury. 
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The same thing goes for Tahiti; there are also English and 
Yench. Loti saw things as a writer, and he had his own boat and 
denty of money. Bread trees, wild bananas, etc. But all this is 
o be found in the tropical zone, coco-trees, etc. You need a certain 
ime to get used to this sort of food. Ask Laval. 

Despite this I recognize that Tahiti is certainly favoured and 
hat you can live there in fact (almost without money) as we have 
Learned. What a pity it is so far away, farther than China. 

By warship via the Cape of Good Hope — the voyage would 
;ake three months — like the packets 40 to 45 days. Find out how 
much the voyage costs. 

Whether SchuS has sold his land and wants to do me another 
jood turn, we shall see. For myself I should like Tahiti, especially 
for de Haan, 1 whose health is not too good. And I should have 
more security out there. 

Goodbye for the present, and don’t be afraid to write. 

P. GAUGUIN. 


108 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Pont Avon, early July, 1890. 
My dear Bernard, 

Don’t get upset; whatever doubts there are prompted by interest 
or jealousy, are not directed against you. And in my recriminations 
I meant to speak to Schuff, to whom I wrote a letter about it. 1 
ought to have guessed that your letter crossed that. So do not get 
alarmed. As my habit is to do things quickly I wrote to you by 
way of reply and to confirm my intention. You must realize that 
with all the annoyances I have suffered at each exhibition, I feel 
I have the right and duty to take precautions. And my anticipa- 
tions were partly founded on G’s behaviour. You see for yourself 
how he vacillates (surely owing to my decision to be well to the 
fore). So exhibit all von feel inclined to send, and I am positive 
you will have acted for the best. 

In all these matters I may seem to be running amuck because 


1 Gauguin tried to entice Meyer de Haan, who possessed a small income. 
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I do things in telegraphic style, taking the shortest cut, hut in my 
own mind I know what I am doing. I should be the first to 
recognize anybody’s talent, even if supeuor to mine; but wickedly 
to trip me up is quite another thing. I have all the old impression- 
ists against me, and all this year I have been watching G. i am 
content with my own view. 

So the incident is closed and no bones broken. Let us get on 
with our painting and fight on nobly. 

You know that I take the keenest interest in your artistic 
progress and aspirations, and you ha\e my best wishes for your 
success. I shout from the housetops 44 Watch little Bernard. He is 
going to be somebody. 5 ’ 

Here at Pont Aven we have seen some changes. We no longer 
see Chamaillard, who is tied to his women’s apron-strings and has 
been taught to distrust me. 

Senisler 1 has just arrived and talks of nothing but the progress 
he is making. 

(End of letter missing.) 


* 109. 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Le Pouldu, end July, 1890. 

My dear Bernard, 

Your letter reached me at the same time as I heard from 
Filiger 2 that you had organized a lottery. You ought to have sent 
us twenty tickets; Semsier could have disposed of them among the 
Julian circle at Pont Aven. Unfortunately he is leaving to-morrow 
for Auverge, and I do not know enough people to offer them to. 
Filiger also tells me that you have someone who intends to launch 

* Paul Serusier (1863-1 927), painter and theorist, whose meeting with 
Gauguin at Pont Aven m 1883 had a considerable influence on his artistic 
development. Started the Nabi movement, which attracted Bonnard, 
Vuillard, X.-K. Roussel, Ibels, Ransom Plot and Maurice Denis, he taught 
at the Julian Academy and wrote for his pupils “ The A.B.C. of Painting,” 
In 1903 he settled at Cbateauneuf-du-Faoii, in Brittany, 

2 Charles Filiger, painter of Swiss origin, bom at Colmar, died at Ploupstel 
in 1930. He met Gauguin at the Colarossi Academy and followed him to 
Pouldu, where he became one of his most faithful disciples. He is best 
known for his water-colours of a mystical inspiration. He lived wretchedly 
all the time he was in Brittany. 
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I4J 

you. Splendid! ! In that event you may change your mind about 
Madagascar. 

It is true that Tahiti is a paradise for Europeans. But the 
journey costs much more, as it is situated m Oceania. 

Madagascar, however, offers more attractions by way of types, 
mysticism and symbolism. There you have Indians from Calcutta, 
tribes of black Arabs and the Hovas, a Polynesian type. Notwith- 
standing, make inquiries about the journey via Panama, etc. I am 
very much afraid that our business, which tarries so long, will fall 
through. Sciiuffi and Roy have gone off on holiday for two months, 
and when I am not on the spot, our business is at a standstill. 

Thank Aurier for his good will. And has Schuffenecker sold 
his land? 

I am no longer working. The suspense about Madagascar is 
telling on me. That is where the future of painting lies. 

Yours, 

P. GAUGUIN. 


110 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Le Pouldu, August, 1890. 

My dear Bernard, 

I am glad that you saw Charlopin and are seeing him again. 
These matters must be followed up until the deal is clinched. God 
grant it may be next month, as I am consumed with the sickness 
of hope deferred. If Charlopm would even like to buy a little from 
you it would be so much profit for the Company P. Go. & Co., 
but we must wait for one deal to be concluded before seeking 
another. Now another thing. You must make the most meticulous 
inquiries. Transports leave for the Antipodes every six months, but 
they take three to four months. I believe the Emigration Society 
employs the packets for the journey. In any case, it is essential 
for my calculations to know the dates of departure, the fare and 
length of the voyage. 

De Haan, who is Dutch, can only leave by steam packet. 
Find out all these things while you are in Paris, and write me as 
soon as possible, so that I may know how long I have to stay in 
Brittany. 
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I don't know who has told tuv f an Ir the > rAit >f vH!- 
i ng on the beach with m\ disciples. The onlj dXc 4 pL\> I Mu ^ of 
are de Haan, who is working outdoors, and Fuge r who *\-k* sg 
in the house. I myself walk about Lke a \ ith long V* , a„d 

do nothing, i ha\e not even brought colour cr paLtieM tut 
some arrov r s and amuse rm self on the ^anu« 5} . v^tm: ei 

like Buffalo Bill. Behold your self-si y led Jesus Clurivt O’ - erv 
day you ha\e sure news about Chaslopin v rlts me immcAum Si 
two words. 

Yeae\ etc , 

F. GALGl IN. 

What has happened to Van Gogh, I hem* thing of Mm, 


111 . 

TO EMILE BERNARD. Undated, Le Poutdu, August, 1S90. 
My dear Bernard, 

i am just back from Pont Avon, where 1 ha\e been for a few 
days with Filiger and de Haan. On reaching here I find a letter 
from Schuff and one from you. Poor Schuff lias nothing very 
interesting to say (he is frightfully banal\ He thinks f shall have to 
wait a long lime for the Chariopin deal to be completed, and tins 
utterly discourages me. I know nothing worse than to be kept in 
suspense; especially as I cannot work at the present time in uew 
of the long voyage in front of me. 

I have had the news of Vincent’s death, 1 and am glad that \m 
were present at Ms funeral. 

Distressing as this death is, I cannot grieve overmuch, as I 
foresaw it, and knew how the poor fellow suffered in struggling 
with his madness. To die at this moment is a piece of good fortune 
for him, it marks the end of his sufferings; if he awakens in another 
life, he will reap the reward of his good conduct in this world 

i On the 27th July, 1890, Vincent Van Gogh, who felt a fresh attack of 
madness coming on, aimed a pistol at his heart, but the bullet lodged in 
his groin. Be died a few horns later, m spite of medical attention. A 
commemorative plaque has been affixed to the hotel at Auvers-sur*Oi$e 
where the painter died. 





